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CHAPTEK   I. 

Hannah  Snaith's  money  was  soon  reinvested, 
and  she  herself  made  joint  guardian  with 
Felix  to  Amabel  and  Deha  de  Berenger. 

But  even  before  that  was  accompHshed 
she  found  herself  in  a  different,  in  a  lower, 
position.  In  fact,  this  was  the  case  from 
the  day  she  gave  it  up— almost  from  the 
hour;  for  she  was  staying  at  the  rectory 
house,  and  made  welcome  to  remain  as  long 
as  she  liked.  She,  therefore,  began  at  once 
to  help  Jolliffe  with  all  the  household  duties, 
which  were  greater  than  usual  by  the  pre- 
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sence  of  Amias,  her  two  little  girls,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  of  Miss  de  Berenger,  with 
her  maid. 

Sarah  had  been  invited  to  come  and  help 
to  welcome  ''  Ames,"  as  she  always  called 
him.  She  perceived  and  mastered  the  facts 
of  this  new  situation  at  once.  Mrs.  Snaith's 
cottage  was  down.  There  was  no  cottage 
empty  in  the  village  ;  there  were  no  lodgings 
to  be  had  near  enough  to  admit  of  the 
children's  daily  attendance  at  the  rectory 
to  take  their  lessons.  If  she  let  them  and 
their  nurse  depart,  her  scheme  would  all 
tumble  into  ruins.  Felix  would  lose  a 
certain  small  amount  of  profit  that  he  de- 
rived from  it,  there  would  be  no  one  to 
educate  Dick,  nothing  to  keep  his  ^'grand- 
children" in  the  view  or  the  mind  of  Sir 
Samuel,  and  an  interesting  mystery,  which 
she  herself  had  brought  into  notice,  might 
be  withdrawn. 

She  walked  about  the  garden,  nodding  at 
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her  own  thoughts,  and  saying,  ^' Yes,"  many- 
times.  She  was  excited,  hut,  after  a  while, 
her  movements  became  calmer.  She  re- 
solved on  action.  ^'Dear  Felix  !  Yes  ;  how 
stupid  men  are  !  Better  off,  he  says,  than 
he  could  have  expected — finds  his  income 
go  further.  Why,  how  should  it  he  other- 
wise ?  He  receives  money,  and  pays  in 
kind.  It's  true  Bolton  pays  at  less  than 
market  price,  but  Felix  has  the  land  for 
nothing,  and  does  the  labour  himself,  too; 
so  he  pays  for  httle  but  for  seed.  The  same 
with  Ann  Thimbleby.  She  educates  Dick, 
and  takes  ^  green  meat '  for  her  young 
sister    instead    of   much    of  the    coin   she 

would,  but  for  it,  get  for  herself Yes, 

I'll  do  it  now."  Accordingly,  with  what 
for  her  was  almost  a  languid  air,  she  went 
indoors,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
asked  Felix  what  was  the  exact  income 
produced  by  the  shares,  etc.,  which  had 
been  made  over  to  him. 
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Felix  told  her. 

Tliat  lie  was  to  be  joint  guardian  with 
her  to  these  children  had  been  gratefully 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Snaith  herself,  and  was 
not  a  secret.  Sarah  revolved  the  sum  in  her 
mind  as  she  slowly  proceeded  down  the 
long  passages  of  the  house  to  an  almost 
empty  room,  where  Mrs.  Snaith  was  sitting 
at  work.  To  do  her  justice,  she  considered 
that,  whatever  she  proposed,  must  certainly 
include  a  maintenance  for  the  nurse,  who, 
though  she  had  been  so  very  imprudent 
as  very  nearly  to  lose  the  children's  money, 
had  still  meant  so  well  by  them  that  she 
had  a  full  right  to  remain  their  attendant. 

It  certainly  did  occur  to  her,  however, 
that  this  was  a  disadvantage.  '^  She  will 
be  a  very  expensive  servant,"  was  her 
thought,  "  and  difficult  to  manage,  perhaps, 
for  she  has  been  long  independent.  But  for 
her  undeniable  claims,  I  could  make  Felix — 
yes  !  get  a  much  less  expensive  person." 
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Mrs.  Snaith  was  counting  over  and  mend- 
ing some  clothes  of  her  own  and  of  the 
children's,  which  had  fortunately  been  at 
the  wash  when  her  cottage  was  bui'nt. 
This  gave  Sarah  a  natural  opening  for  what 
she  wanted  to  say.  She  sat  down,  took  up 
a  httle  frock,  and  admired  it. 

^'Yes!  Mrs.  Snaith,  how  nice  the  little 
giiis  always  look — so  neatly  and  prettily 
dressed  I  I  like  your  taste.  Do  you  mind 
teUing  me  what  their  clothes  cost  ?  " 

"About  thirteen  pounds  a  year  each, 
ma'am.  I'm  glad  you  like  the  looks  of 
them." 

"And  you  give  twenty  for  their  school- 
ing? " 

"  Yes ;  and  the  rent  was  six  pounds 
yearly.     I  reckoned  that  very  cheap." 

"  I  almost  wonder  how  you  managed." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  very  well  indeed.  I  can 
get  them  to  eat  but  little  meat  at  present, 
bless    them;     so    I    took    care    they    had 
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plenty  of  milk  and  eggs,  and  those  are 
cheap  here." 

*^  Then  there  is  your  own  dress ;  you 
always  look  the  picture  of  neatness." 

This  interest  rather  flattered  the  nurse. 
**  Well,  ma'am,  I  got  the  whole  of  the  eat- 
ables paid  for,  and  sometimes  a  little  beer, 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  income,  and  I  had 
about  twenty  pounds  left  for  myself,  as  I 
may  call  it." 

Sarah  was  silent ;  she  was  cogitating. 

Mrs.  Snaith  went  on  with  her  confidences. 
^'  The  washing  were  the  expense  I  could  not 
stand,  so  I  took  it  home,  and  almost  always 
did  it ;  but  the  last  fortnight,  thank  good- 
ness, I  had  put  it  out,  because  JolHffe  being 
unwell,  I  wished  to  come  and  help  her  up 
at  the  rectory.  But  for  that  I  should  have 
lost  all  our  clothes." 

**  Every  word  she  says  makes  the  matter 
easier,"  thought  Sarah.  ^*Yes.  Twenty- 
six  pounds  for  the  children's  dress,  twenty 
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pounds  for  what  I'll  call  her  wages,  twenty 
for  the  schooling,  sixty-six.  Set  aside  four 
for  doctors  or  a  visit  to  the  sea — that  would 
leave  eighty.  Felix  could  do  it — ^just  do  it. 
Thirty  for  her  board,  twenty-five  for  each 
child.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  profit  to  him 
(mem.  not  to  tell  him  so).  Yes;  because 
I  shall  soon  get  the  girl  dismissed.  Of 
course  Mrs.  Snaith  could  attend  to  the 
children,  Dick  included — do  needlework  ;  I 
know  her.  She  would  never  sit  with  her 
hands  before  her.  She  and  Jolliffe  would  do 
everything ;  and  instead  of  the  wages  and 
board  of  that  girl,  who  eats  more  than  any- 
body in  the  house,  Felix  might  have  that 
active  little  washerwoman  to  come  every 
Saturday  as  a  charwoman  and  do  what 
scrubbing  or  cleaning  there  could  be  that 
they  objected  to.  She  brings  home  the 
clothes  on  Friday.  Yes.  Why,  Felix  would 
be  a  great  gainer  by  it.  Is  there  a  chance, 
now,  that   it   might  be  done  ?     Two   such 
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capable  women  in  the  house — if  only  they 
were  not  jealous  of  one  another  !  He  would 
save  nearly  forty  pounds  a  year  by  that 
girl's  food  and  wages  and  breakages ;  and 
he'll  never  know  how  that's  managed,  unless 
I  tell  him.     Such  are  men  !  " 

She  got  up  rather  abruptly,  putting  down 
the  pretty  little  frock  with  a  thoughtful  air, 
and  walking  away  in  deep  cogitation,  her 
bright  red  cheeks  requiring  to  be  cooled 
by  frequent  throwing  back  of  the  long 
curls. 

Felix  was  just  setting  off  to  hold  a  service 
in  an  outlying  part  of  the  parish,  where  a 
schoolroom  had  been  licensed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Amias  was  with  him.  Sarah  walked 
a  Httle  way  beside  them,  the  better  to  un- 
fold her  plan,  in  which  she  did  not  mention 
the  eventual  dismissal  of  the  young  servant 
then  in  the  house,  but  only  explained  to 
Felix  that  he  would  lose  nothing,  and  be  a 
gainer,  by  the  excellent  services  of  Mrs. 
Snaith. 
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*'  What,  come  and  live  here  as  a  ser- 
vant," exclaimed  Felix,  "and  accept  twenty 
pounds  a  year  !  I  am  sure  she  would  never 
think  of  such  a  thing.  "Why  should  she, 
aunt?" 

"  Why,  she  gets  nothing  but  board  and 
lodging  and  twenty  pounds  a  year  now," 
said  Sarah. 

"  And  independence,"  observed  Eelix,  his 
aunt's  words  impressing  him  so  Httle  that 
he  went  on  talking  to  his  brother  as  if  she 
had  not  interrupted  him. 

Sarah  waited  for  a  pause,  and  then  she 
too  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted. "  But  that  was  a  very  nasty  little 
cottage  that  she  lived  in — always  smelt  of 
the  dry  rot.  Only  think  how  different  it 
would  be  to  hve  in  a  nice  rectory  house  like 
yours  !  You  might  let  her  have  that  empty 
room  on  the  ground  floor  as  a  kind  of 
sitting-room  for  herself;  it  opens  into  the 
kitchen.  And  there  are  large  rooms  upstairs 
that  you  make  no  use  of." 
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'^  You'd  better  dismiss  it  from  yom^  mind, 
aunt,"  said  Felix. 

'^  It's  no  use  talking  to  the  old  man  when 
he's  going  to  one  of  his  services,"  said 
Amias. 

Felix  strode  on ;  Sarah  trotted  beside 
him.  Amias,  meandering  now  before,  now 
behind,  jerked  up  a  stone  into  the  clear  air, 
and  his  aunt  thought  it  came  down  rather 
dangerously  near  to  his  feet. 

'^  Oh  yes,  dismiss  it,  of  course,  Fehx ! 
And  you,  Amias,  bring  yourself  to  an  un- 
timely end,  if  you  like,  before  my  eyes ! 
Pray  don't  mind  me.  Why,  how  is  Ann 
Thimbleby  to  be  paid,  unless  these  children 
are  here  to  be  taught  ?  and  what  house  is 
there  here  now  but  yours  ?  Yes,  you  luonH 
get  a  congregation  for  your  saints^  days 
service,  I  can  tell  you,  if  you  send  aivay 
Ann  Tliimhlehy  and  Mrs.  Snaith,  your  best 
attendants ! " 

Miss   de   Berenger   knew  that   this   last 
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remark  would  tell.  It  did.  Felix,  for  a 
moment,  stood  stock  stiU. 

''  You'll  have  to  shut  up  the  church 
pretty  often,"  she  continued,  ^'because  you 
know  it's  not  lawful  to  have  a  service  with- 
out a  congregation." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Felix,  dreamily. 

*'  And  you  don't  like  that." 

''No." 

''What  can  you  be  thinking  of,  Felix? 
You  do  not  seem  to  consider  the  importance 
of  my  words." 

*'  Why,  he's  thinking,"  observed  Amias, 
"that  Mrs.  Snaith  cannot  be  expected  to 
accept  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  become  a 
servant,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  con- 
gregation on  saints'  days." 

Here,  coming  near  a  stile,  by  which  they 
had  to  enter  the  field  they  were  to  cross, 
Amias  measured  its  height  with  his  eye, 
took  a  short  run,  and  sprang  over  it.  "This 
time  last  year,"   he  said  to   FeHx,    "  you 
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shirked  that  stile."  Felix  looked  at  him 
steadily,  then  he  also  took  a  short  run,  and 
cleared  it  easily. 

"Before  my  very  eyes ! "  exclaimed  Sarah. 
"  Oh,  youth,  youth  !  how  thoughtless  ! 
Yes." 

"  You'd  better  dismiss  it  from  your  mind, 
aunt,"  repeated  Felix,  turning  and  regard- 
ing her  from  the  other  side  of  the  stile.  "I 
cannot  think  about  it  till  after  to-morrow. 
Perhaps  something  will  turn  up." 

Then  the  brothers  proceeded  on  their  way 
together,  and  Sarah,  who  was  arrayed  in  a 
salmon-coloured  gown,  returned  slowly  to 
the  house. 

"  The  fact  is,  a  different  generation  is 
never  to  be  depended  on  to  understand 
one,"  thought  Sarah.  "I'm  sure  Felix 
seems  earnest  and  serious  enoagh  as  a  rule, 
and  then  all  on  a  sudden,  when  you  think 
you've  got  him,  he  shows  the  cloven  foot  of 
youth.     The   experience   and  wisdom   that 
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comes  with  years,  oppresses  young  people. 
To-morrow's  Sunday.     Let  me  see." 

Sarah  proceeded  slowly  to  the  house,  and 
entered  it  hy  the  back  way. 

Jolliffe,  in  the  clean  kitchen,  was  cutting 
thick  bread  and  butter. 

"  How  are  you  to-day,  my  good  creatm^e  ? ' ' 

*'  Better,  ma'am,  thank  you  kindly.  Mrs. 
Snaith  has  been  doing  for  me  right  and 
left." 

^'  Ah,  what  a  comfort  she  is  in  the 
house  !  " 

^'  You  may  say  that,  ma'am;  whereas  with 
a  girl  you  never  know  where  you  are.  They 
make  more  work  than  they  do,  and  they 
eat  their  heads  off.  I  never  looked  to  have 
to  spend  my  precious  strength  cutting 
bread  and  butter  for  a  servant-girl,  but 
for  all  that  I  know  better  than  to  let  her 
cut  it  for  herself." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  de  Berenger,  who  was 
very  rien  dly  with  JolHffe.     "  I  wish  there 
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was  a  chance  of  your  having  Mrs.  Snaith 
here  always." 

*' Oh,  ma'am,"  answered  JolUffe,  ''no 
such  luck." 

So  her  sentiments  were  ascertained.  Miss 
de  Berenger  went  again  into  the  room 
where  the  nurse  was  sitting.  Her  own  clock, 
her  chairs  and  table,  her  best  fender,  and 
two  or  three  other  articles  that  had  been 
saved,  were  arranged  in  it.  Mrs.  Snaith 
was  darning  socks  now,  and  Sarah  observed 
some  of  Dick's  among  them. 

"  How  comfortable  you  look,  Mrs.  Snaith, 
with  all  your  things  about  you — quite  at 
home." 

"  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am.  It  were  a  kindness 
I  never  can  repay  Mr.  de  Berenger,  taking 
me  in  till  I  can  look  round ;  it  reheve  me 
from  so  much  discomfort." 

"  I  should  not  at  all  mind  seeing  you 
always  here,"  observed  Sarah.  "  Nor  would 
my   nephew;   but   he   seems   to  think  you 
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would  not  like  the  notion — in  fact,  he  said 
I  had  better  dismiss  it  from  my  mind.  And 
yet,  as  I  said  to  him,  I  cannot  see  where 
else  you  can  possibly  be ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  that,  now  my  nephew  has  undertaken 
to  be  a  guardian  to  the  children,  he  would 
consent  to  them  being  taken  quite  away." 

"Ma'am!"  exclaimed  the  nurse,  colour- 
ing deeply  and  putting  down  her  work. 
She  looked  like  a  creature  which  has 
suddenly  found  out  that  it  is  tethered.  The 
grass  close  around  had  proved  so  abundant 
and  so  sweet,  that  it  had  not  hitherto 
stepped  out  far  enough  to  feel  the  tugging 
of  the  string. 

She  took  up  the  sock  again  and  tried  to 
go  on  with  her  work,  but  her  hand  trembled. 
There  were  going  to  be  discussions ;  they 
would  argue  with  her,  and  question  her, 
even  if  they  did  not  interfere. 

Sarah,  observing  her  discomfort,  thought 
what  a  nervous  woman  she  was.     She  had 
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not  seriously  supposed,  when  she  made 
that  last  speech,  that  Mrs.  Snaith  would 
consent  to  her  whole  plan;  her  uttermost 
hope  was  that,  if  higher  wages  were  offered, 
she  might  agree  to  remain  for  a  time,  and 
then,  by  some  further  plan  for  her  advantage, 
be  induced  to  stay  on. 

Sarah  had  such  a  just  confidence  in  her 
own  powers  of  scheming,  that  she  depended 
on  herself  to  bring  a  further  plan  to  light 
when  it  should  be  wanted,  and  her  general 
way  of  proceeding  was  to  state  the  matter 
at  its  worst,  and  then,  if  the  conflicting 
party  rejected  it,  to  yield  to  objections  and 
show  advantages. 

^^Yes,"  she  continued,  '^I  had  been 
wondering  what  you  would  do."  Then  she 
unfolded  the  plan  she  had  concocted,  adding, 
^^Of  course,  if  you  lived  here,  you  would  not 
be  called  a  servant ;  and,  as  you  have  told 
me,  you  only  get  board  and  lodging  and 
about  twenty  pounds  a  year  as  it  is.     How- 
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ever,  my  nephew  remarked  that  I  had  better 
dismiss  it  from  my  mind." 

Sarah  made  and  propounded  many  schemes, 
and  had  long  ago  learned  to  be  philosophical 
as  to  the  ntter  rejection  of  some  of  the  best 
and  most  impartial,  as  well  as  to  receive 
without  obvious  elation  the  adoption  of 
some  of  those  most  to  her  own  advantage. 
She  propounded,  and  then  observed. 

Mrs.  Snaith,  as  usual,  took  refuge  in 
silence,  so  Sarah  presently  perceived  that 
there  was  some  hope  of  her  consent.  She 
therefore  went  on. 

^^  This  room  is  very  like  a  nursery.  It 
could  be  yours  if  you  came.  I  never  liked 
the  miserable  Httle  attic — no  air  in  it — where 
the  darlings  slept  in  that  cottage.  They 
could  have  a  room  five  times  as  large  here, 
and  three  times  as  high.  So,  of  course,  they 
would  be  better  off  here ;  there  is  no  doubt 
it  would  be  for  their  advantage  to  remain. 
Yes  ?     Well,  of  course,  if  that  is  so,  and  as 
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you  are  fond  of  them,  you  would,  I  conclude, 
wish  them  to  stay;  and  then  you  would  stay 
too?  You  would  not  like  to  leave  them; 
you  are  too  fond  of  them  for  that  ?  Still, 
as  my  nephew  said,  something  might  turn 
up." 

Mrs.  Snaith  was  not  startled  by  this  hint 
of  a  possibility  that  she  might  leave  the 
children  for  their  own  good,  for  so  the 
questioning  tone  made  her  read  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words.  She  noticed  that  Sarah 
still  stuck  to  the  notion  that  the  children 
were  her  relations,  but  her  mind  was  too 
much  on  the  stretch  now  for  such  a  feeling 
as  surprise.  Was  there  not  a  course  open 
to  her  which  would  provoke  no  discussion 
at  all,  admit  of  no  opposition,  lead  to  no 
questioning  ?  Yes,  there  was ;  and  yet  was  it 
not  such  a  manifestly  disadvantageous  course 
for  her,  that,  if  she  fell  into  ifc  at  once, 
Jolliffe  and  all  her  acquaintances  of  her  own 
class  would  wonder  at  her  ? 
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She  looked  about  her,  and  felt  the  truth 
of  what  had  been  said  ;  the  accommodation 
was  much  better — so  much  more  air  and 
space.  She  was  shrewd  enough  to  notice 
that  it  was  Miss  de  Berenger,  and  not  the 
rector,  that  had  thought  of  this  plan.  She 
•observed,  with  the  quickness  of  one  used  to 
money  matters  in  a  small  way,  that  though 
the  children  w^ould  live  better  than  they 
had  done,  and  only  the  same  sum  be  spent 
on  their  board  by  her,  yet,  as  an  abundance 
of  milk,  eggs,  and  vegetables  came  from 
the  rectorial  cow,  poultry-yard,  and  garden, 
the  rector  would  be  a  considerable  gainer. 
He  had  the  land  required  for  this  produce 
free  of  rent.  Now,  what  was  she  asked 
to  give  up  besides  her  independence  ?  Her 
heart  fluttered,  her  colour  changed,  her 
hand  trembled,  as  she  thought  this  over. 
She  was  willing  to  efface  herself  utterly, 
if  need  were,  but  not  to  dare  discussion. 

^'  Ma'am,"  she  said  at  last,   ''  such   a — 
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Buch  a  kind  offer  as  this  require  some  time; 
to  think  over." 

"Oh,  certainly,"  answered  Sarah,  greatly 
surprised,  and  inclined,  by  the  expression 
'^  kind,"  to  believe  that  the  proposition  really 
might  be  as  good  a  one  for  Mrs.  Snaith 
as  for  Fehx — or,  at  any  rate,  that  she 
thought  so. 

"I  can  stay,  and  no  questions  asked," 
thought  the  other.  "  And  if  I  had  to  leave 
them — if  poor  Uzziah  came  out,  and  there 
was  any  fear  of  his  finding  me — where  could 
I  leave  them  so  safe  as  they  are  here,  leave 
the  money  behind  for  them  as  well  ?  Yes, 
my  precious  dears,  mother  '11  do  this  for 
you  too." 

In  the  rectory  house  that  night,  housed 
in  a  large,  comfortable  room,  Mrs.  Snaith 
lay  awake  all  night  considering  matters. 
It  was  bitter  to  give  up  her  independence, 
but  there  was  safety  in  it.  First,  because 
no  one  belonging  to  her  would  believe  that 
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-she  would  give  it  up,  and  look  for  her  in 
domestic  service.  Secondly,  because  it 
would  mark  and  make  wider  the  apparent 
difference  of  station  between  her  and  the 
childi'en.  They  would  be  in  the  parlour, 
and  she  in  the  kitchen.  What  between 
these  cogitations  and  the  effects  of  her  late 
alarm  and  excitement,  which,  after  an  in- 
terval of  slumber,  were  roused  again  by  this 
second  cogitation,  she  was  very  restless 
and  nervous  all  Sunday,  and  laid  herself 
do"\^ai  again  at  night,  dreading  inexpres- 
sibly what  she  had  to  do,  and  yet,  as  the 
weary,  wakeful  hours  bore  on,  deciding 
more  fully  that  it  should  be  done,  and 
that  she  would  do  it. 

Felix  was  rather  an  intellectual  man, 
but  by  no  means  intelhgent ;  that  is,  he 
could  think  better  than  he  could  observe. 
He  liked  to  cogitate  over  principles,  and 
lie  disliked  details.  His  own  habits  were 
most  simple,  self-denying,  and  economical ; 
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but  he  liad  no  notion  how  to  cut  dowrt 
household  expenses,  and  in  all  domestic- 
matters  he  was  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
womankind  about  him. 

Hannah  Snaith,  while  she  perceived  that 
Miss  de  Berenger  had  made  a  scheme  which 
was  very  much  to  her  nephew's  advantage, 
was  quite  sure  he  did  not  know  it,  and 
naturally  would  not  be  enlightened  by  his 
aunt.  Everybody  understood  Miss  de  Be- 
renger better  than  Felix  did.  Jolliffe  and 
Mr.  Bolton  had  confidently  declared  that 
Miss  Sarah  would  go  home  on  Tuesday. 
Mrs.  Snaith  was  also  sure  she  would.  Why  ? 
For  this  reason.  Miss  de  Berenger  had 
driven  herself  over  on  the  previous  Wednes- 
day in  her  pony-carriage,  and  had  not 
brought  a  bag  of  oats  in  the  back  of  the 
vehicle  for  the  creature's  food,  as  usual; 
there  was  nothing  found  there  but  a  longish 
cord  for  a  tether.  For  behind  the  little  paved 
court  once  before  mentioned,  was  a  small 
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turfed  drying-ground,  containing  about  four 
perches.  The  grass  was  rather  long.  Miss 
de  Berenger  had  the  pony  tethered  to  a  tree 
in  one  corner  of  it,  that  this  excellent  feed 
might  not  be  wasted.  The  pony  was  not 
proud ;  he  was  accustomed  to  get  his  living 
where  he  could.  Miss  de  Berenger  added 
threepence  a  day  to  the  boy  Andrew's  wages 
to  attend  him.  He  had  aheady  consumed 
the  grass  in  the  four  corners  of  the  drying- 
ground;  on  Monday  he  would  be  tethered 
on  the  httle  bit  in  the  middle  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  reach,  and  therefore,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  when  he  had  eaten  all, 
Miss  de  Berenger,  it  was  certain,  would  go 
away. 

Miss  de  Berenger  had  no  scruple  in  taking 
this  grass,  since  Felix  would  not  permit  the 
cow  to  be  turned  in  on  it,  because  she  was 
too  restless  to  bear  the  tether,  and  if  at 
large  she  got  into  the  garden. 

On  Monday  morning  Hannah  Snaith  was 
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admitted  again  to  tlie  rector's  study.  She 
began,  ''  If  you  please,  sir.  Miss  de  Berenger 
— she  proposes  a  scheme.  I've  thought  it 
over,  and " 

^'  Oh  yes,  yes,"  said  Felix,  setting  a  chair 
for  her,  and  feeling  as  if  his  aunt  had  taken 
a  liberty;  ''pray  dismiss  that  from  your 
mind.  I  believe  my  aunt  felt  that  it  would 
be  awkward  for  me  to  be  guardian  to  these 
little  ones,  unless  they  were  near  at  hand." 
He  forgot  that  his  whole  household  would 
fall  to  pieces  if  she  withdrew,  but  that  was 
because  he  was  thinking  of  her  side  of  the 
question,  not  his  own. 

She  answered  simply,  and  without  taking 
the  chair.  "Yes,  sir;  and  that's  what  I  feel 
too." 

Felix  looked  at  her. 

''  If  my  dear  young  ladies  have  a  chance 
of  living  in  your  house,  brought  up  with 
your  little  brother,  sir,  I  seem  to  think  I 
ought  not  to  deprive  them  of  it." 
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^^Biit  tlie  fact  is,"  said  Felix,  a  slight 
tinge  of  red  showing  in  his  dark  cheek, 
^^I  am  not  well  off;  a  proportion  of  their 
money  would  have  to  go  to  pay  me  for  their 
hoard." 

She  saw  he  did  not  hke  discussing  the 
money  with  her. 

^^  Sir,"  she  answered,  ^^when  I'm  your 
servant — as  I  hope  to  he — I  can  never  talk 
so  freely,  and  that,  as  I  can  now.  So  I'll 
say  once  for  all,  I  expect  I  shall  he  lodged 
and  hoarded  hetter  than  I  have  been,  and 
I  look  to  get  the  same  sum  for  myself — 
twenty  pounds.  That  is  what  Miss  de 
Berenger  thought. ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  Felix,  looking  at  her.  As  she 
did  not  choose  to  seat  herself,  he  was  stand- 
ing also.  "Well,  Mrs.  Snaith,  I  suppose 
you  know  your  own  business  best."  And 
yet  he  seemed  doubtful. 

"  I  suppose  I  do,  sir ;  but  there's  one 
thing  it's  fair  I  should  say — it's  my  great 
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confidence  in  you,  sir,  make  me  think  I 
may." 

"It's  coming  at  last,"  thought  Felix, 
*' I  will  respect  your  confidence,  Mrs.  Snaith,, 
whatever  it  may  be." 

'^  I'm  not  a  widow,  sir." 

"  No  ?  "  said  Felix,  in  a  tone  of  pity  and 
inquiry. 

"No,  sir;  my  poor  husband's  alive.  I 
fare  to  think  people  would  look  down  on  me, 
if  they  knew  the  truth ;  but  not  you,  sir — 
not  you." 

All  in  a  moment,  after  years  of  silence ^ 
she  had  been  surprised  into  saying  these 
words.  His  trust  in  her  was  so  complete,  he 
was  so  honourable — as  far  as  he  knew — that 
he  had  overcome  her,  and  sick  at  heart,  and 
choked  with  sobs,  she  sat  down  of  her  own 
accord,  and  wept  and  bemoaned  herself  be- 
fore him  with  passionate,  irrepressible  tears, 

"My  poor  husband  is  a  convict,  sir;  he 
was  sentenced  for  fourteen  years,"  she  said,. 
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when  she  recovered  herself.  ^^If  I  live 
under  your  roof,  I  fare  to  think  you  have 
a  right  to  know  it.  But  when  I  came  into 
this  room,  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  it,  neither." 
She  dried  her  eyes  and  almost  coldly  rose ; 
her  passion  and  sorrow  was  over. 

'^  My  poor  friend,"  said  Felix.  ^'  I  am 
sorry." 

That  was  all,  but  often  afterwards  the 
words,  so  quietly  spoken,  were  a  comfort  to 
her.  He  meant  them,  and  his  pity  would 
last. 

^'  My  poor  friend.     I  am  sorry." 

''  You'll  keep  it  to  yourself,  sir  ?  " 

^'Yes." 

She  had  not  told  him  what  he  had  ex- 
pected to  hear,  but  her  sudden  grief  had 
made  him  forget  this.  He  had  certainl}' 
thought  of  her  as  a  widow,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  that  very  phrase  that  she  sometimes 
used,  "My  poor  husband!"  So  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  they  always  speak  of 
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the  dead.  The  same  phrase  had  made  others 
also  think  of  her  as  a  widow,  and  if  any  had 
disparaging  thoughts  concerning  her,  they 
certainly  never  supposed  she  had  a  living 
husband  to  conceal,  but  rather  that  perhaps 
she  had  no  right  to  the  ring.  For,  of 
course,  she  had  to  pay  for  her  great  silence ; 
her  cautious  reticence  could  not  but  be 
noticed ;  and  why  should  people  be  so  won- 
derfully chary  of  their  words  unless  they 
have  some  secret  to  keep  that  is  not  to  their 
advantage  ? 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

Now,  Amias  always  comforted  himseK  with 
a  flattering  conviction  that  he  was  no  prig. 

He  would  not  touch  strong  drink,  because 
he  knew  that  the  abuse  of  it  made  his 
countrymen  wicked  and  poor,  and  he  had 
thrown  up  his  prospects,  and  made  no  use 
of  opportunities  to  have  them  back. 

He  abstained,  not  that  he  was  quite  sure, 
but  that  he  supposed,  every  instance  of 
abstinence  was  likely  to  do  good.  He  had 
thrown  up  his  prospects  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  and  almost  before  he  had  fully 
made  up  his  own  mind. 

His   conscience   had,  as  it  were,  tricked 
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him  into  action ;  it  was  afterwards  that, 
revolving  the  matter,  his  reason  approved. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  a  J^onng  man  to 
he  thought  a  prig — almost  as  bad,  so  to 
speak,  as  heing  suspected  of  burglary.  The 
companions  of  Amias  were  so  kind  as  to 
admit  that  he  certainly  was  no  prig.  What, 
then,  is  a  prig  ?  They  did  not  exactly  know, 
or  at  any  rate  they  could  not  in  so  many 
words  have  characterized  what  here,  in  de- 
fault of  a  better,  receives  this  definition. 

A  prig  is  one  who  makes,  and  prides  him- 
self on  making,  such  confident  and  high 
profession  of  his  opinions,  whatever  these 
may  be,  that  though  he  should  act  upon 
them  never  so  consistently,  his  words  will, 
notwithstanding,  tower  above  and  seem  to 
dwarf  his  actions. 

If  this  definition  is  a  fair  one,  then  Amias 
was  the  perfect  contrary,  the  fine  reverse  of 
a  prig. 

With  little  more  than  an  instinct  towards 
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the  right,  aucl  on  the  first  admonishing  of 
conscience,  he  had  phmged  into  action ; 
much  as  a  man  will  plunge  into  a  river  to 
save  some  drowning  person.  When  this 
last  has  been  safely  brought  to  the  brink, 
his  bold  deHverer,  with  a  quart  at  least  of 
cold  water  in  his  own  stomach,  may  reflect 
that  the  stream  was  stronger  than  he  had 
supposed,  the  water  deeper,  that  he  is  not  a 
first-rate  swimmer  himself.  What  if  they 
had  both  gone  down  together  ? 

But  when  his  sister  saj^s  to  him,  "Tom," 
or  ^'  Dick,"  as  the  case  may  be,  "you  were 
rash,  you  might  have  been  drowned,"  he 
has  ah-eady  had  time  to  think  the  matter 
out,  and  justify  the  action  by  the  result. 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear,"  he  answers.  "  I 
am  all  right.  I  am  glad  I  did  it.  I  would 
do  it  again  !  " 

And  he  would  do  it  again.  He  knows 
enough  of  himself  now  to  be  sure  that  he 
certainly    should    do    it    again.     Does    ho 
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therefore,  to  keep  himself  out  of  danger, 
eschew  the  banks  of  the  river.  No,  but  in 
more  perfect  and  accomplished  style,  he 
learns  to  swim. 

There  is  nothing  like  action  to  show  a 
man  what  he  really  is.  It  may  have  been 
hidden  from  this  very  young  fellow's  eyes 
that  he  cared  enough  for  his  own  brother, 
the  one  he  liked  best,  to  risk  his  life  for 
him.  Till  the  decisive  moment  came  he 
had  not  perhaps  the  remotest  suspicion  that 
he  cared  for  human  life  in  the  abstract ; 
and  here  he  stands  dripping,  having  risked 
his  own  to  save  that  of  an  absolute  stranger. 
For  the  future  he  knows  all.  He  perceives 
the  awful  and  mysterious  oneness  of  hu- 
manity, how  it  draws  the  units  to  the 
whole.  He  is  not  independent,  as  he  may 
have  thought ;  he  is  a  part  of  all. 

This  is  why  a  man  who  has  saved  life 
hardly  ever  boasts  of  it,  or  prides  himself  on 
it.     Such,  particularly  the  uneducated,  will 
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not  unfreqnently  try  to  slink  away,  going 
silently,  as  if  some  knowledge  or  feeling  had 
come  to  them  that  was  not  perfectly  wel- 
come. 

On  the  Sunday  after  the  fire  a  remarkable 
circumstance  occurred.  Sir  Samuel  de 
Berenger  invited  Amias  to  dinner.  Sir 
Samuel  had  only  returned  to  his  country 
place  a  few  days  previously.  He  went  to 
church  in  all  state,  as  he  commonly  did  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  and  behold,  there  was 
Amias  in  the  rectory  pew.  He  was  growing 
up  to  be  a  fine  young  fellow,  taller  than 
Felix,  well  made,  and  brown.  He  was 
looking  about  him  as  if  he  was  pleased  to  be 
at  home  again,  and  not  in  the  least  con- 
scious that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself. 
Perhaps  he  hadn't,  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  his  uncle  or  the  congregation 
generally  would  think  so. 

Sir  Samuel  looked  at  him  several  times ; 
quite  naturally,  and  as  if  it  could  not  be 

VOL.    II.  *  D 
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helped,  their  eyes  met.  ^' Young  dog," 
thought  the  old  man,  not  at  all  displeased ; 
''how  perfectly  he  carries  it  off!  You 
would  have  me  think  you  don't  care,  would 
you ! " 

Amias,  of  course,  could  not  know  how 
many  hundreds  of  times  the  old  great-uncle 
had  wished  him  back  again.  John  was 
dead,  Tom  was  gone ;  but  that  was  not  all. 
The  old  fellow  constantly  told  himself,  how 
the  longer  he  lived  the  more  his  conscience 
became  enlightened,  and  the  more  he  suf- 
fered from  the  perversity  of  his  father's  de- 
scendants, who  would  not  let  him  be  just 
and  generous  to  them.  All  that  he  meant, 
however,  to  do  at  present,  was  to  make  a 
clerk  of  Amias,  and  give  him  a  salary;  in 
fact,  to  condone  the  past. 

He  was  always  wishing  to  have  him  back 
again,  and  if  Amias  had  known  from  the 
beginning  that  such  was  the  case,  it  might 
have  had   a   great  effect  upon  him.     That 
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he  did  not  know  appears,  therefore,  to 
be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  according 
to  the  judgment  one  may  form  of  his  con- 
duct. 

In  the  porch,  after  service,  old  Sam 
greeted  his  niece  Sarah  and  the  two  little 
girls.  He  then  spoke  to  Amias,  who  was 
behind,  and,  with  a  cordiahty  the  more 
pleasant  because  it  was  unexpected,  invited 
him  to  dinner. 

Amias  accepted.  He  was  pleased  that 
old  Sam  should  thus  make  overtures  of 
peace.  His  pride  was  flattered,  for  though 
he  took  special  care  not  to  seem  aware  that 
he  was  reckoned  a  foolish,  wrong-headed 
young  fellow,  he  felt  it.  When  the  wind 
blows  strongly  in  one's  face,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  put  down  one's  head. 

Amias  told  no  one  in  the  house  excepting 
FeHx,  who  instantly  said,  *'Why  didn't  he 
ask  me  too  ?  " 

''It  was  rude  of  him,"  answered  Amias, 
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"and  queer;  I  was  just  now  thinking  so. 
If  you  like  I'll  send  and  decline." 

Felix  paused.  It  was  no  ridiculous  feel- 
ing that  he  himself  had  been  neglected 
which  had  led  to  the  sudden  exclamation, 

"He's  a  mean  old  boy,"  said  Amias, 
disrespectfully.  "  I  hear  he  pays  the  fellow 
he  got  in  my  place  even  less  than  he 
paid  me." 

"  That  alone  would  be  enough  to  decide 
him  against  what  I  suspected,"  thought 
Felix.  "How  absurd  I  am! — You  had 
much  better  go,"  he  said  aloud.  "Only 
keep  clear  of  the  matter  you  quarrelled 
about.  It  does  not  become  you  to  dispute 
with  such  an  old  man,  and  at  his  own 
table." 

"Oh!"  said  Amias,  "you  don't  think  I 
shall  have  a  chance,  do  you?  Most  likely 
he  has  a  dinner-party,  and  wants  me  to 
make  the  table  even." 

When  Amias  arrived,  however,  he  found 
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himself  the  only  guest,  and  felt  that  he 
could  have  enjoyed  his  dinner  more  if  his 
dress-coat  had  not  heen  so  exceedingly 
tight ;  in  fact,  he  had  not  worn  it  for  a  year. 
And,  having  been  accustomed  for  that  period 
to  take  his  chop  alone  in  his  dingy  lodgings, 
he  was  at  first  uncomfortably  conscious  of 
the  footmen's  eyes,  their  stealthy  move- 
ments, and  constant  assiduities. 

He  had  just  been  making  a  firm  resolu- 
tion that  he  would  go  out  to  dinner  no 
more  till  he  could  afford  a  new  dress-coat, 
when  the  last  servant  withdrew,  after  the 
meal,  as  quietly  as  a  cat,  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him.  Then  Amias  began  to  perceive, 
as  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  that  his  old  uncle 
had  been  waiting  for  this  occurrence  ;  that 
he  had  something  to  say,  and  was  now  about 
to  speak. 

So  far  as  appeared,  Amias  was  rather 
young  for  his  years — as  a  rule,  thoughtless. 
He  still  had  a  boy's  dehght  in  mischief.   He 
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did  not  love  work ;  a  boat  race  would  rouse 
him  to  a  ridiculous  pitch  of  enthusiasm;  a 
cricket  match  was  far  more  important  than 
a  Government  defeat,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  As  he  now  sat  waiting,  he  again  felt 
how  tight  his  coat  was,  took  up  a  particu- 
larly fine  strawberry,  and  while  cogitating 
with  discomfort  as  to  what  could  be  coming, 
appeared  to  gaze  at  it  with  interest,  and 
almost  with  curiosity. 

*^  Amias,"  said  Sir  Samuel,  with  a  serious 
and  shghtly  pompous  air,  ^^your  brother 
Felix  has,  of  course,  been  made  aware  of 
my  invitation  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  uncle,"  answered  Amias,  dili- 
gently eating  his  strawberries. 

''  What  remark  did  he  make  upon  it  ?  " 

Amias,  taken  by  surprise,  looked  up.  It 
seemed  out  of  the  question  to  repeat  the 
remark  in  question,  and,  of  course,  he  had 
not  forgotten  it. 

*^  What  remark  did  he  make  upon  it  ?  " 
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repeated  the  old  man.     He  saw  that  Amias 
looked  a  little  confused. 

*^  It  was  nothing  particular  that  he  said, 
uncle,"  replied  Amias,  in  a  blundering 
fashion.     ^^  I  couldn't  exactly  repeat  it  to 

you." 

'^Why  not?"  asked  Sir  Samuel.  He 
himseK  was  not  so  much  at  his  ease  as 
usual.  He  never  doubted  that  Felix  had 
expressed  pleasure  at  this  move  towards  a 
reconcihation.  Perhaps  he  had  told  his 
young  brother  he  must  make  some  sort  of 
apology  for  the  past.  If  Amias  shirked  the 
repetition  of  such  a  speech  (and  what  other 
could  FeUx  have  made  ?),  Sir  Samuel  did 
not  see  how  he  could  continue  the  con- 
versation. He  looked  hard  at  Amias,  with 
an  air  of  reproof  and  admonition ;  where- 
upon a  slight  tinge  of  red  showed  itself 
through  the  healthy  brown  of  the  cheek, 
and  Amias  blurted  out — 

"  What  Felix  said  was,  '  Why  didn't  he 
ask  me  too  ?  '  " 
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"Very  natural,  nephew  parson,"  thought 
the  old  man.  "You  see  what  I  am  about, 
and  would  like,  if  I  take  the  boy  back,  to 
tie  me  down  as  regards  the  future;  but 
I  think  I'll  manage  it  myself,  nephew 
parson,  if  you  have  no  objection. — You 
would  like  to  come  back  again  into  the 
country,  I  dare  say,  Amias,  among  your 
own  people,  and  that  sort  of  thing?"  he 
continued  aloud. 

"  Yes,  I  should,  uncle,  of  course ;  I  hate 
London." 

"I  take  for  granted  that  you  regret  the 
foolish  escapade  which — which  led  to  your 
being  sent  away." 

Amias  looked  up.  The  manner  was  rather 
kind ;  but  he  thought,  "  This  is  mean  of  the 
old  boy ;  he  is  going  to  give  me  a  wigging 
at  his  own  table ;  "  and  instead  of  making 
a  set  answer  to  Sir  Samuel's  suggestion,  he 
followed  his  own  thoughts  to  a  point  where 
they  became  urgent  for  utterance,  and  then 
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blurted  out,  ''If  I  hadn't  told  you  myseK 
what  I'd  done,  nobody  else  would  have  told 
you.  You  might  never  have  found  it  out 
to  this  day." 

"Quite  true,"  answered  the  old  uncle, 
stiU  more  graciously  and  pompously.  "  I 
have  thought  the  better  of  you  ever  since 
for  that  proper  straightforwardness.  I  have 
frequently  said,  when  people  have  remarked 
to  me  on  your  folly,  '  But  there  was  much 
that  was  gentlemanhke  in  my  nephew's 
behaviour.  I  am  not  altogether  displeased 
with  him.'  I  say  again,  Amias,  would  you 
like  to  come  back  ?" 

"  Back  here  ?  "  exclaimed  Amias,  at  last 
understanding  him — "  back  to  the  concern  .^ 
— back  to  you  ?  "  And  his  air  of  astonish- 
ment threw  Sir  Samuel  off  his  guard. 

"  Yes,  back  here.  Why  not,  if  I  am 
content  to  forget  the  past,  and  you  are 
anxious  to  retrieve  it  ?  " 

"  You  couldn't  have  a  fellow  back  who 
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is  a  teetotaler — a  fellow  tliat  would  stand 
on  the  beer  barrels  and  preach  at  the  people 
not  to  buy  the  stuff !  " 

^^  You  stand  on  the  beer  barrels !  You 
preach  at  people!"  exclaimed  Sir  Samuel, 
so  astonished  at  the  grotesque  picture  that 
he  could  not  be  very  angry — yet.  ^'  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  what  befits  your  age,  and  your  rank 
in  life,  and  your  future  respectability,  that 
you  can  stand  on  a  beer  barrel  and  rant  like 
a  demagogue  ?  " 

Amias,  in  spite  of  himself,  for  he  was  very 
nervous,  burst  into  a  short  laugh.  ^^You 
are  very  kind,  uncle,"  he  answered;  "and 
— well,  I  never  expected  it.  No,  I  never 
lectured  yet,  excepting  that  once.  But  I 
should  if  I  came  here.  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  help  it !  I  am  a  great  deal  worse  than 
I  used  to  be ;  for  now  I  wish  all  the  gin- 
palaces  were  blown  up,  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  half  the  beer  barrels  were  kicked 
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into  the  sea.  When  I  went  away,  uncle, 
I  felt  as  if  it  was  extremely  hard  that  I 
should  be  obHged  to  think  about  strong 
drink  in  such  a  way  as  to  ruin  my  pro- 
spects ;  but  now — I — I  don't  care.  There 
must  be  some  fellows  to  think  the  incon- 
venient things  and  do  them ;  in  fact,  if 
there  were  not,  the  world  would  never  get 
better.  But  I  did  not  suppose  you  could 
be  so  kind  and  forgiving.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

At  the  commencement  of  this  speech 
Sir  Samuel  felt  such  rage  and  amazement 
that  he  was  speechless.  As  Amias  went  on, 
much  more  slowly,  and  taking  more  thought, 
a  sudden  revulsion,  caused  by  what  seemed 
the  strangeness  of  his  words,  made  the  old 
man  shiver.  All  was  useless.  Why  had  he 
thus  demeaned  himself?  His  money  was 
nothing,  his  kindness  was  set  at  nought ; 
he  was  mastered  by  a  mere  youth,  who  had 
not  a  shilling.     But  when  with  boyish  sim- 
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plicity,  and  a  sort  of  whimsical  pathos, 
Amias  went  on  to  say  how  he  had  at  first 
considered  it  hard  that  he  should  be  obliged 
so  to  think  as  to  ruin  his  prospects,  and  when 
he  added,  ^'But  now  I  don't  care,"  then 
Sir  Samuel,  worldly  and  shallow  though 
he  might  be,  believed  that  he  was  hearing 
of  somewhat  to  be  feared,  and  not  gainsaid ; 
something  not  of  this  world,  though  familiar 
to  the  Christian  creed.  It  had  asserted 
itself  and  been  obeyed.  It  was  very  incon- 
venient, but  it  was  always  to  have  its  way, 
and  Amias  did  not  seem  to  recognize  it  by 
name,  or  know  what  its  strivings  meant. 

Rather  a  long  pause  followed.  Sir  Samuel 
poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  claret,  and 
sipped  it  slowly.  Amias  having  no  wine 
to  occupy  him,  and  no  fruit  on  his  plate, 
looked  hard  out  of  the  window  into  the 
lovely,  peaceful  park,  and  towards  a  wood. 
Little  more  than  a  year  ago,  he  had  robbed 
several     feathered     mothers     there.       He 
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"wished  it  was  spring ;  and  oh,  how  he 
wished  this  dinner  was  over !  Oh  that 
Felix  had  indeed  been  invited  to  it  also, 
for  then  he  should  not  have  had  to  tell  him 
of  it  afterwards.  And  why  did  not  old 
Sam  speak  ?  Was  he  so  stumped  with  as- 
tonishment, that  he  disdained  to  say  a  word 
more  ? 

Amias  would  have  been  much  surprised 
if  he  could  have  read  his  old  uncle's 
thoughts  just  then,  and  how,  not  without 
a  certain  reverence,  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
a  familiar  sentence  which  begins,  ''Lest 
haply " 

He  was  rapidly  calming.  The  matter  had 
settled  itseK.  He  must  find  out  some  other 
way  to  benefit  that  family.  Amias  would 
be  of  no  use  to  him  as  he  was,  and  he 
would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  trying 
to  change  him. 

When  he  did  speak,  it  was  so  kindly  that 
the  words  gave  Amias  a  click  in  his  throat. 
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that  made  him  miserably  uncomfortable. 
He  resented  that  too — would  have  liked  a 
** wigging"  better.  Sir  Samuel  observed 
that  he  was  in  low  spirits,  and  got  more 
and  more  dull  as  the  evening  went  on. 

'^I'd  better  go,"  he  said,  as  the  darkness 
came  on,  ^^if  you'll  excuse  me,  uncle.  I've 
got  to  tell  Felix." 

^^  Felix  will  be  vexed  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Samuel,  quite  in  a  friendly  tone. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Amias,  gloomily ;  ^'  of 
course." 

Then  the  old  man  acted  in  a  way  to 
surprise  his  nephew  and  himself.  He  re- 
marked to  Amias,  that  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  he  had  promised  to  give  him  a  nag. 
Amias  remembered  the  promise,  and  how 
he  had  felt  that  the  beast  had  received  this 
somewhat  disparaging  name  that  no  very- 
high  expectations  might  be  formed  as  to 
his  merits.  '^I  shall  give  you  the  money 
instead,"    quoth   the  old  uncle;    and   pre- 
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ceding  Amias  into  the  lighted  Hbrary,  he 
actually  sat  down  to  his  writing-table,  and 
then  and  there  wrote  a  cheque  for  the  sum 
of  aC38  10s.  ^^  Just  such  a  nag  as  I  meant 
to  give  you  was  sold  out  of  my  stable  a 
week  ago  for  that  sum,"  he  said.  ^' There, 
Amias,  you  will  understand  that  any  dis- 
pleasure I  may  have  felt  against  you  has 
ceased." 

Amias  accepted  the  cheque  humbly.  It 
was  so  unexpected,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  so  unlike  the  donor  to  give  it,  that  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  put  in  the  wrong 
utterly.  He  seemed  to  have  made  himself 
ridiculous  and  to  be  forgiven.  He  had 
thrown  away  his  prospects  now  twice,  and  yet 
he  had  to  feel  hke  a  sneak ;  he  could  not  do 
it  with  a  high  hand.  What  amount  of  fun 
there  might  have  been  in  the  future  must 
now  be  thrown  after  those  prospects,  and 
lost  as  they  were,  for  of  course  he  could 
never  come  and  oppose  old  Sam  in  the  town 
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or  in  his  own  neighbonrliood  now.  No. 
And  yet  lie  did  not  even  ivisli  tliat  his 
pecuhar  notions  had  never  made  a  lodgment 
in  his  breast.  Some  fellows  must  have 
inconvenient  thoughts ;  so  it  was,  and  so  it 
would  be. 

The  old  man  and  the  young  took  leave  of 
one  another.  Amias  went  off  toward  home, 
telling  himself  what  a  lucky  dog  he  was  to 
have  thirty-eight  pounds  ten  shillings  in  his 
pockets,  keeping  up  a  smart  run,  and  every 
now  and  then  raising  a  boyish  whoop  or 
shout.  He  scarcely  allowed  to  himself  that 
he  wanted  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  was  de- 
fying himself  and  fate  ;  but  when  he  left  the 
open  carriage  drive,  which  was  white  and 
clear  in  the  moonlight,  and  had  to  find  and 
slowly  feel  his  way  under  the  trees  in  the 
solemn  darkness  of  the  summer  night,  he 
began  to  feel  that  ominous  click  in  his 
throat  again.  One  or  two  whoops  meant  to 
be  hilarious  came  out  in  feeble  and  wavering 
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style,  and  when  at  last  he  emerged  from  the 
wood  and  saw  lying  in  its  shadow  the  great 
fallen  trunk  of  a  tree  lately  felled,  he  was 
fain  to  throw  himself  upon  it  and  cry  out, 
*^  I  know  the  old  man  will  think  this  hard." 
He  meant  his  brother  Felix,  and  having  so 
said,  he  dropped  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
sobbed  for  about  two  minutes  as  if  his  heart 
would  break. 

Moaning,   and   yet   enraged,    and  deeply 
ashamed  of  himself — "  To  think  that  at  my 
age  I  should  demean  myself  to  howl !  " — he 
dried   his   eyes.     Something  moved  before 
him,  and,  startled,  he  sprang  to  his  feet.     A 
man  stood  just  beyond  the  shadow,  covered 
with  moonhght — Felix. 
''  Oh,  it's  you,  old  fellow." 
**  Yes.     Don't  knock  me  down." 
*'How  did  you  know  I  was  here  ?  "    ex- 
claimed Amias,  choking  down  the  heavings 
of  his  chest  with  a  mighty  sob. 

^^  I  was  coming  to  meet  you,  and  saw  you 

VOL.  II.  E 
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go  into  the  wood.  I  shall  think  it  hard, 
shall  I?" 

^'  Felix,  you  know  I  hke  you  better  than 
any  one  in  the  world — far  better." 

^^  Yes  ;  but  what  shall  I  think  hard  ?  Has 
old  Sam  been  proposing  to  you  to  come 
back  ?     I  thought  he  would." 

*'  Did  you,  Felix  ?  "  said  Amias,  rue- 
fully. 

^^  If  you  accepted,  I  shall  think  it  hard." 

Amias  immediately  sprang  at  him,  and 
hugged  him. 

^'  How  could  you  think  otherwise,  you 
young  scamp  ? "  said  Felix,  when  he  was 
released. 

^^It's  all  right,  then,"  exclaimed  Amias, 
immensely  relieved.  The  last  remainder  of 
the  storm  rolled  off  with  a  final  heaving 
of  the  chest.  ''  I  was  miserable  because  I 
thought  you  would  be  so  vexed.  If  I'd  only 
known,"  he  added,  with  deep  disgust  against 
himself,  "  I  wouldn't  have  made  such  a  muff 
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of  myself.  You'll — of  course  you  will  never 
mention  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Felix,  affectionately. 

Owls  were  hooting  all  round  them ;  the 
valley  was  full  of  mysterious  shadows  and 
confusing  shafts  of  moonhght ;  little  hollows 
had  ghostly  white  mists  Ijing  in  them. 
Presently  a  large  white  creature,  with  eyes 
like  a  cat's,  skimmed  past  them  close  to 
the  grass,  silent  as  a  dream ;  a  fluffy  bunch 
of  down,  her  newly  fledged  young  one,  after 
her.  They  disappeared  in  the  wood.  Amias, 
with  a  great  whoop,  gave  chase,  and  Felix 
shouting  after  him  with  all  his  might  to 
remember  the  pond,  and  keep  well  up  the 
side  of  the  hollow,  the  whole  place  seemed 
to  wake  up  and  fill  itself  with  echoes,  as 
if  twenty  De  Berengers  instead  of  two  were 
in  it,  and  were  throwing  their  voices  at  one 
another. 

When  echo  repeats  a  man's  voice,  she 
always  gives   it   with  a  difference.     Felix 
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could  have  declared  it  was  his  dead  father 
crjdng  out  to  Amias  to  beware  of  the  water, 
and  John  de  Berenger,  who  was  lying  in 
the  Ceylon  forest,  that  answered  with  fainter 
repetitions,  *'  It's  all  right — all  right — all 
right/' 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

Felix,  intending  to  take  new  inmates,  and 
finding  that  it  was  just  a  year  since  he  had 
received  the  last,  went  over  his  accounts 
during  the  hours  that  Amias  spent  with  Sir 
Samuel,  and  found,  to  his  pleasure,  that, 
having  paid  all  his  bills,  he  was  actually  the 
possessor  of  twenty  pounds. 

When,  therefore,  Amias  emerged  from 
the  wood  without  having  been  able  to  cap- 
ture the  wisp  of  flying  flue,  the  brothers, 
while  they  sauntered  home,  compared  notes, 
and  felt  as  if  their  worst  days  of  restriction 
and  poverty  were  over.  Amias  could  get 
his  watch  out  of  pawn,  and  have  new  clothes. 
Felix  could  come  up  and  spend  a  parson's 
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week  in  London,  find  out  how  Amias  was 
really  lodged,  and  how  he  fared ;  also  could 
enjoy  himself  after  the  peculiar  fashion  of 
zealous  and  painstaking  young  clergymen. 
^*  Always  supposing  that  he  keeps  the 
money,"  thought  Felix.  ^^He  is  so  full 
of  scruples  already  that  I  shall  suggest  no 
fresh  ones  to  his  conscience;  but  if  he 
doesn't  see  his  inconsistency  here  very  soon, 
I  am  much  mistaken." 

Amias  exulted  as  he  walked  ;  and  visions 
of  lingering  over  bo  ok- stalls,  and  picking  up 
old  divinity  very  cheap,  of  attending  many 
services,  going  to  hear  all  manner  of  ser- 
mons, and  sitting  for  hours  and  hours 
at  rehgious  meetings,  flitted  through  the 
brain  of  Fehx.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
think  that  somebody  here  and  there  en- 
joys such  meetings,  and  gets  hints  from 
them ! 

The  brothers  separated  for  the  night  in 
good  spirits,  and  the  next  day  FeHx  spent 
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some  hours  in  digging,  while  Amias,  with 
a  spud  in  his  hand,  sauntered  about,  en- 
joyed the  country  air,  and  chopped  at 
dent-de-lions  and  thistle-roots  in  the  sHghtly 
disordered  lawn. 

Felix  did  most  of  the  digging  and  raking, 
the  real  hard  work  that  had  to  be  done 
in  the  garden.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
that  kind  of  exercise,  but  he  would  not 
weed  or  attend  to  the  flowers ;  there  he 
drew  the  line.  He  had  one  very  large  plot 
a  good  way  from  the  house,  containing 
about  two  rods  of  ground,  in  which  he 
seldom  planted  anything,  and  which  he, 
notwithstanding,  dug  over  at  least  once 
a  month.  Sometimes,  lost  in  thought,  he 
would  pause  and  pensively  hang  over  the 
spade ;  then,  with  a  certain  fervour  of 
industry,  he  would  dig  on  with  perfect 
enthusiasm,  and  slap  the  squares  of  mould 
as  he  threw  each  into  its  place,  as  if  he 
lived   by   this   work,    and    his    master   was 
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looking  at  him.  This  was,  in  fact,  his  out- 
of-door  study.  Over  this  plot  he  mainly 
composed  his  sermons. 

^^  You're  filling  my  house,"  he  said  to  his 
aunt,  when  she  came  to  him  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  just  as  he  left  off  digging — came 
to  take  leave,  for,  of  course,  she  did  go 
on  Tuesday. 

Amias,  who  had  brought  out  a  chair,  was 
now  sitting  close  at  hand,  looking  somewhat 
moody,  and  at  his  leisure  mending  an  old 
cherry-net. 

^^Yes,  it's  all  settled,"  answered  Sarah, 
who  continued  to  feel  a  good  deal  surprised 
at  the  success  of  her  plan.  "  And  I've  left 
an  excellent  long  piece  of  strong  cord 
behind.  I  brought  it  for  the  pony,  to  tether 
him  with." 

Fehx  looked  surprised. 

*^  Because,"  continued  Sarah,  *'I  have 
no  doubt  now  that  you  will  get  most  of  the 
washing  done  at  home ;  and  it  will  be  useful 
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as  a  clothes-line.  The  drymg-ground  is 
cropped  short,  and  all  ready." 

"  Oh,"  said  Felix.  His  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  a  family  wash  were  exceedingly 
hazy. 

*'  Mrs.  Snaith  is  a  capital  ironer.  She 
hkes  nothing  better  than  ironing,  and  has 
told  me  so,"  continued  Sarah. 

**0h,"  said  Felix  again;  and  his  aunt, 
observing  a  certain  absence  of  mind,  in 
fact  a  kind  of  helplessness  about  his  air 
in  the  face  of  these  household  matters, 
suddenly  heaved  up  such  a  deep  sigh  as 
recalled  him  to  himself,  and  he  cast  on  her 
a  glance  of  surprise. 

She  sighed  again.  ^^  For  indeed,  under 
the  present  sad  circumstances — sad  indeed  ! 
— every  yard  of  cord,  and  everything  else, 
may  well  be  said  to  matter." 

"■  Sad  circumstances  ?  "  said  Felix,  a  httle 
surprised. 

Amias  smiled  furtively. 
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''  Sad  indeed !  Amias  so  lost  to  every- 
thing !  " 

Felix  began  to  dig  softly. 

^^And  as  for  you,  Felix,  I  never  would 
have  believed,  if  I  hadn't  seen  it,  that  you 
don't  seem  to  care.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never 
known  till  now  what  you  really  were." 

^^  There  are  many  people  in  the  world," 
answered  Felix,  rather  dreamily,  ''who  don't 
know  what  they  really  are  till  circumstances 
show  them." 

All  this  time  Amias  netted  on,  and 
neither  of  them  took  any  notice  of  him. 

''And  a  very  good  thing  too,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  for  some  of  us.  If  the  pepper- 
castor  could  know  what  it  really  was,  it 
would  always  be  sneezing  its  top  off." 

"  Some  of  us !  "  repeated  Felix,  gravely 
pleased  with  this  illustration,  which  seemed 
to  claim  humanity  for  the  pepper-castor. 

"  I  only  wish  Amias  had  never  found 
himself  out,"  she  persisted,  "but  had  con- 
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tinned  to  think  he  was  something  qnite 
different — and  to  act  accordingly,"  she  went 
on,  after  a  pause,  during  which  Amias  pre- 
served a  discreet  silence. 

''I  consider,"  observed  Felix,  ''that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  con- 
science, and  the  more  so  as  you  cannot  take 
it  from  him." 

''  Fehx  !  Yes,  I  know  your  parishioners, 
some  of  them,  believe  the  most  extra- 
ordinary things." 

''  And  I  let  them  alone.  One  beheves 
that  Christian  people  ought  not  to  eat  pork, 
thinks  the  Mosaic  law  perfect  wisdom  for 
all  men  on  sanatory  matters,  says  almost  all 
foul  disease  comes  of  our  eating  pork.  I 
thought  a  great  deal  of  her  conscience  till 
I  found  she  fattened  pigs  for  the  eating  of 
other  people." 

''  Is  that  the  woman  who  married  an  old 
man,  and  after  she  had  escorted  him  to  the 
grave,  took  a  mere  boy  ?" 
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''  Even  so." 

*' Well,  Felix,  I  wish  you  were  as  tolerant 
to  the  poor  publicans  as  to  your  parishioners. 
What  right  have  you  to  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  ?" 

^'  Not  the  least.  Have  I  any  to  interfere 
with  the  slavery  of  the  subject  ?  " 

^'That  is  merely  a  play  of  words,  Felix. 
Not  worthy  of  you  as  a  clergyman,  and  a 
man  of  sense.  Why  should  not  the  publi- 
can stand  on  his  rights  Hke  other  people  ?  " 

^'Whether  he  stands  on  them  or  not," 
said  Felix,  laughing,  **  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  present  generation  will 
sit  upon  them  1  " 

a  There !  you  meant  that  for  a  joke. 
Yes !  the  notions  of  Amias  are  actually  in- 
fecting you." 

'*  What  are  his  notions  ?  " 

^'  He  is  extremely  one-sided,"  repHed 
Sarah;  '' everybody  must  allow  that.  While 
he  is  considering  how  to  reform  the  drunkards 
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he  quite  forgets  what  is  to  become  of  the 
pubHcans.  Thousands  of  them  as  there  are 
— thousands  and  thousands." 

**  They  are  much  to  be  pitied.  But  still,  if 
it  is  the  will  of  Pro\ddence,  they  will  have 
eventually  to  go  to  the  wall." 

*^  Providence,"  said  Sarah,  not  irrever- 
ently, *'  must  be  allowed  to  do  as  it  pleases. 
But  I  do  not  and  cannot  see  how  you  find 
out  what  that  pleasure  is  till  it  is  made 
manifest.  I  cannot  see  what  right  you 
have  to  run  on  in  your  own  thoughts,  and 
be  so  sure  what  Providence  is  going  to  do, 
and  so  eager  to  help  before  the  event.  Yes  ! 
I  call  that  patronizing  Providence." 

^^  You  are  vexed,  my  dear  aunt,  that 
Amias  should  have,  as  you  consider,  thrown 
away  his  prospects  again.  That  is  what 
this  means,  is  it  not  ?  "  said  Felix. 

**  And  you  are  not  vexed  ?  " 
"Well,  no,"  said  Fehx,  dispassionately. 
"  Amias  must,  ias  the  saying  is,  *  have  the 
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courage  of  liis  opinions.'  I  did  not  put 
them  first  into  his  head — it  is  inconvenient 
to  me  that  he  should  hold  them  so  strongly 
— but  I  should  heartily  despise  him  if  he 
threw  them  over  to  serve  his  own  interests. 
And,  after  all,  I  suppose  that  even  you  have 
no  doubt  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  misery 
and  three-fourths  of  all  the  crime  in  the 
country  really  and  truly  and  persistently  do 
come  of  strong  drink,  and  from  nothing 
else." 

^*0h,  very  well,"  exclaimed  Sarah,  in  a 
high,  plaintive  tone;  ^^pray  fly  out  against 
your  own  family,  if  you  Hke.  Just  as  if  the 
poUticians  did  not  frequently  say  that  the 
country  could  not  pay  its  way  but  for  the 
duties  on  what  you  unkindly  call  strong 
drink!" 

^^  Strong  drink  is  not  the  only  thing  the 
country  has  to  answer  for.  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  when  we  shall  take  the  making  of 
opium,  and  the  traffic  in  it,  and  especially 
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tlie  monopoly  of  it,  to  heart;  "  and  there- 
upon he  turned  up  the  edge  of  the  spade  to 
his  somewhat  short-sighted  eyes,  and,  as  if 
he  wished  to  shirk  further  discussion,  re- 
marked that  it  was  rather  blunt,  and  began 
to  dig  again. 

Sarah  heaved  up  another  deep  sigh,  and 
shook  her  head,  but  neither  of  her  nephews 
said  anything ;  so,  after  a  few  moments,  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  somewhat  theatrical  start, 
^^  Well,  I  do  not  know,  Felix,  how  much 
longer  I  am  expected  to  look  on  while  you 
dig.  How  many  of  these  useless  rods  are 
there  ?  " 

^'  Three,"  said  Amias,  ^'  including  the  one 
in  pickle  that  you  brought  with  you,  aunt." 

It  did  not  suit  Sarah  to  take  direct  notice 
of  this  speech ;  but  Amias  had  lost  his  ad- 
vantage of  silence,  and  was  made  welcome 
to  a  good  deal  of  advice,  and  to  many  com- 
ments on  his  conduct.  ^'And  so  kind  as 
my  dear  uncle  has  been  to  you,  Amias !  " 
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she  continued.  '*  I  know  all  about  it. 
Yes." 

"It  does  seem  a  shame,  doesn't  it?" 
answered  Amias  ;  "but  it  cannot  be  helped 
— I  wish  it  could,"  he  added,  hastily.  Then, 
when  Felix  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and 
Sarah  with  pleasure,  he  paused  in  his  net- 
ting, and  said  with  dehberation,  "No,  I 
don't ;  that  was  a  lie — at  least,  I  forgot  my- 
self. Well,  good-bye.  Aunt  Sarah;  you'd 
better  forgive  me,  for  I  shall  never  be  any 
different." 

Sarah  took  leave  of  him,  and  soon  after 
this  departed,  Felix  driving  her  home,  and 
a  chorus  of  laughter  in  the  kitchen  breaking 
out  as  her  wheels  left  the  yard,  she  having 
just  explained  the  use  that  was  to  be  made 
of  an  old  hen-coop,  which  was  to  be  turned 
upside  down,  she  said,  and  play  the  part 
of  a  clothes-basket,  the  only  one  belonging 
to  the  establishment  being  still  up  a  tree. 

Felix  had  not  gone  forth  to  meet  the 
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temperance  question,  he  had  only  accepted 
it  when  it  came  to  seek  him.  He  found  it 
in  his  study  when  he  came  home. 

Amias  was  there,  so  was  Sir  Samuel  de 
Berenger,  and  they  both  looked  so  extremely 
serious  that  he  was  quite  startled.  "  "What 
is  the  matter  now  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

Sir  Samuel  looked  a  little  flustered,  but 
not  in  the  least  angry.  When  he  spoke,  his 
whole  manner  was  decidedly  conciliatory. 

*^  The  fact  is,  this  young  gentlemen  met 
me  in  the  road,  said  he  had  something  to 
tell  me — asked  me  in  here — and  now  he  has 
nothing  to  say." 

Amias  laughed,  but  he  looked  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself.  ^'  I  am  such  a  fool !  " 
he  exclaimed ;  and  he  certainly  looked  very 
foolish.  "I  am  such  a  fool — nobody  would 
beheve  it.  I  can  hardly  beHeve  it  my- 
self." 

'*  Sit  down,"  said  Felix  ;  ^'  we  both  know 
what  you  mean.     Out  with  it." 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Amias  sat  down  and  said  humbly,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  uncle." 

Instead  of  asking  wbat  for,  tbe  old  man 
continued  to  look  pleasant.  '^  Nonsense  !  " 
be  said.  ^^  Say  no  more,  and  tbink  better 
of  it." 

^'  I  bope  you'll  forgive  me,  and  try  to  for- 
get tins,"  said  Amias,  reddening,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  pushing  a  crumpled  piece  of 
paper  towards  Sir  Samuel  without  looking 
at  him. 

The  old  man  took  it  up.  It  had  cost  him 
a  pang  to  give  that  cheque,  and  now  here 
it  was  in  his  hands  again.  His  first  thought 
was  one  by  which  he  often  cajoled  himself. 
^'  How  extraordinarily  difficult  it  is  to  do  any- 
thing for  this  family!  "  His  next  thought 
corrected  this.  It  was  not  worth  while  to 
keep  it;  it  would  make  his  conscience  so 
uneasy.  The  more  he  did  for  Amias,  the 
less  weight,  he  instinctively  felt,  these  tem- 
perance notions  of  his  would  have  over  him. 
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Besides,  Amias  was  a  great  favourite.  He 
would  give  liim  another  chance. 

^'You  see,"  said  Amias,  as  if  excusing 
liimself,  ^'  I  have  no  right  to  cry  out  against 
— against  anything,  and  then  show  myself 
ready  to  accept  a  benefit  from  it.  It  seems 
almost  as  mean  as  taking  a  bribe.  No,  I 
did  not  mean  that ;  but  I'm  so  blunder- 
headed  I  don't  know  what  I  say.  I'm  sure 
you  meant  nothing  of  the  kind,  uncle." 

Sir  Samuel  at  that  moment  knew  that 
he  had  meant  it,  and  that  he  would  willingly 
offer  one  far  heavier  if  by  its  means  he 
could  get  rid  of  these  scruples  on  the  part 
of  Amias ;  who,  seeing  the  old  man  still 
looking  kindly  at  him,  went  on,  ^'  I  cer- 
tainly did  want  that  money,  but  I'm  not  half 
as  badly  off  as  you  think.  I've  got  an  old 
necklace  that  Felix  thinks  I  can  sell  when 
I  go  back  to  London,  so  that  I  hope  I  shall 
get  on — and  not  be  any  expense  to  you, 
Fehx." 
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''An  old  necklace ! "  exclaimed  the  baronet^ 
as  if  lie  failed  to  understand  the  value  of 
such  property. 

FeHx  explained  that  his  mother  had  left 
several  articles  of  jewelry  in  her  dressing- 
case,  that  he  had  had  them  valued,  and 
divided  into  three  shares,  one  of  which  was. 
for  Amias. 

*'  Sentiment  would  lead  a  man  to  keep 
his  mother's  ornaments,"  continued  FeHx,. 
*'but  the  poor  cannot  afford  to  indulge 
sentiment.  Amias  must  sell  his  share.  He 
never  saw  our  mother  wear  this  necklace." 

'^  What  is  it  worth  ?  "  asked  Sir  Samuel. 

''My  father  bought  it  in  India,  and  my 
aunt  Sarah  says  she  remembers  hearing 
him  say  that  it  cost  forty  pounds." 

"  Then  it  is  fully  worth  that  now  in  this 
country,  old  jewelry  being  so  fashionable," 
thought  Sir  Samuel.  "  Does  it  matter  who 
buys  it  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"No,"    answered  Amias,  in  a  dispirited 
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tone,  and  without  deriving  any  hope  of  a 
customer  from  this  speech. 

*' Well,"  said  Sir  Samuel,  with  real  kind- 
ness of  manner,  and  still  trifling  with  the 
cheque,  ^'  I'll  buy  the  necklace.  I  will  give 
the  forty  pounds." 

Amias  sprang  up.  ^'  Uncle,  you  don't 
mean  it !  " 

"Yes,  I  do.-  It's  partly  out  of  regard  to 
Felix,  who  is  likely  to  have  enough  on 
his  hands  with  you  and  your  scruples, 
and  partly  because,  you  young  dog,  your 
astonishing  impudence  amuses  me.  Nothing 
that  breathes  ever  insulted  me  as  joii  have 
done  !  "  Here  he  laughed.  "  But  you  have 
the  grace  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  your- 
self, and  somehow  you  make  me  feel  that 
you  cannot  help  it.    There,  fetch  the  beads." 

Amias  left  the  room. 

"I  suppose  tJds  transaction  will  stand?  " 
he  continued,  addressing  Felix,  stiU  looking 
more  amused  than  irate. 
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^'  I  suppose  SO,"  was  all  Felix  answered. 

Amias  presently  returned  with  a  small 
red  leather  case,  whicli  he  gravely  opened 
and  displayed  before  the  customer — a  faded 
white  satin  lining,  on  which  was  lying  a 
delicate  necklace  of  gold  filigree  work,  with 
a  few  emeralds  sparkling  in  its  centre. 

Then  Sir  Samuel  drew  forth  his  purse 
and  pushed  back  the  cheque  to  Amias, 
together  with  a  sovereign  and  ten  shillings. 

'*  Give  me  a  receipt,"  he  said,  for  his 
habitual  caution  did  not  leave  him ;  and  he 
felt  when  he  took  it  that  he  had  done  a 
noble  action,  for  he  certainly  did  not  want 
the  necklace.  Also  he  felt  as  if  he  had  got 
it  for  one  pound  ten,  for  even  if  it  had  not 
been  mentioned,  he  must  have  found  some 
way  of  benefiting  that  family,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  his  original  gift. 

A  glad  satisfaction  swelled  his  heart  as 
he  put  the  case  in  his  pocket ;  and  as  for 
Amias,  he  felt  that,  his  whole  fortune  being 
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in  liis  hand,  lie  should  certainly  be  no 
expense  to  Felix  for  the  next  two  years, 
for  he  could  well  live  on  it,  together  with 
his  small  salary. 

When  Sir  Samuel  was  gone,  Amias  looked 
furtively  at  his  brother.  How  would  he 
take  the  matter  ?  What  would  he  say  now 
they  were  alone  ?  As  Felix  took  no  notice 
of  him,  but  continued  for  some  time  to 
mend  the  stumps  of  some  remarkably  bad 
old  quill  pens,  Amias  at  last  said,  in  rather 
a  humble  tone,  '^  You'd  better  take  care  of 
this,  hadn't  you,  Felix?"  He  put  the 
cheque  before  him,  continuing,  ^^  The  one 
pound  ten  will  get  my  watch  out  of  pawn, 
and  you  might  want  to  use  some  of  this." 

Felix  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his 
keys.  ''  I  shall  want  nothing  of  the  kind," 
he  answered.  ^'But,  just  after  a  fire,  I 
don't  much  like  taking  care  of  valuable  bits 
of  paper.  Suppose  we  should  have  another  ? 
This  must  be  changed   into   gold   as   soon 
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as  may  be."  He  unlocked  a  drawer  in  Ms 
table  and  langbed.  ^'  Still,  if  it  got  burnt, 
I  suppose  the  old  boy  would,  if  the  thing 
was  fully  proved,  give  you  another,  or 
return  the  necklace." 

Amias  was  greatly  relieved  at  hearing 
him  laugh  ;  he  longed  to  subside  into 
ordinary  talk  without  any  discussion  about 
his  having  renounced  the  present.  But  he 
altered  his  mind  when  Felix  went  on.  '^It's 
my  behef  that  Uncle  Sam  is  actually  de- 
veloping a  conscience.  It  is  very  young 
and  feeble  at  present,  and  if  you  had  kept 
that  money  much  longer,  you  might  thereby 
have  almost  snuffed  out  its  young  life." 

^^  And  yet  you  said  nothing  to  me." 

'^  I  thought  nothing  just  at  first." 

^'  And  when  you  did  ?  " 
•  ^^  I  do  not  always  think  that  logic  is  to 
be  used  to  force  on  a  waiting  soul." 

^'  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  have 
been  wrong  in  me  to  keep  the  money." 
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^'  No ;  Lilt  it  would  have  been  mean — that 
is,  if  he  did  offer  it  as  a  species  of  bribe — 
and  it  would  have  been  ridiculous,  because 
it  would  have  been  so  inconsistent." 

*'But  now,  Fehx,  if  we  had  originally 
received  our  proper  share  of  our  grand- 
father's money  ?  Of  course  we  should  have 
lived  on  it." 

''  No  doubt  we  should." 

'^  Would  there  have  been  any  harm  in 
that  ?  " 

^^You  had  better  say,  would  there  have 
been  or  would  there  now  be  any  good,  if 
you  had  it,  in  your  flinging  your  share  of  it 
away?" 

*^  Yes,  that's  what  I  mean." 

* '  But  where  would  you  fling  it  to  ?  Not 
to  beggars,  I  hope — beggars,  in  any  sense ; 
for  I  for  one  believe  that  is  to  do  infinitely 
more  harm  than  good." 

"  Almshouses — workhouses  ?  " 

**  Almshouses,  and  even  workhouses,  are 
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full  of  old  jDGople  wliose  own  cliildren  are 
guilty  before  God,  and  are  losing  all  sense 
of  those  feelings  that  raise  families  and  hold 
them  together,  because  they  leave  them 
there.  Every  right  and  natural  responsi- 
bility of  which  you  relieve  a  man,  taking 
it  on  yourself,  makes  him  less  able  to  bear 
those  responsibilities  that  nothing  can  re- 
lieve him  of.  If  you  could  take  all  his 
duties  from  him,  as  we  sometimes  do,  it 
would  only  make  it  certain  that  he  would 
not  then  even  do  his  duty  by  himself." 
^^  I  often  puzzle  over  this  kind  of  thing, 
Felix.  If  nobody  is  to  inherit  or  use  any 
money  or  anything  that  has  not  been 
earned  with  perfect  honesty,  and  also  by 
some  noble  trade  or  honourable  means  that 
does  good  and  no  harm,  how  are  any  of 
us  to  have  anything — anything,  I  mean,  but 
what  we  earn  ourselves  ?  " 

"And  yet,"  observed  FeHx,  in  his  most 
dispassionate  tone,  "if,  after  a  man's  deaths 
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his  relations  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
him,  and  were  to  bring  out  and  make  a 
gi-eat  heap  of  all  the  things  they  thonght 
he  had  not  earned  with  perfect  honesty, 
and  were  to  allow  the  nnscrnpnlons  to  have 
a  free  fight  over  them,  each  appropriating 
what  he  could  for  his  own  benefit,  would 
that  make  the  world  any  better  than  it  is  ?" 

Amias  laughed.  '*  And  then  there  is  the 
land,"  he  observed. 

^*  Quite  true.  How  httle  land  was  ever 
originally  appropriated  with  anything  like 
honesty !  Often  first  got  by  violence,  often 
long  kept  by  violence,  or  extortion — Church 
land  just  the  same  as  others." 

*^We  are  a  bad  lot." 

"  You  have  just  discovered  it  ?  " 

^'  No,  I  was  always  peaceably  aware  of  it. 
But  what  is  the  good  of  that?  Why  am 
I  obHged  to  be  constantly  thinking  of  such 
things  ?  Everything  in  my  lot  turns  them 
up  for  my  consideration.     I  must  think  on 
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them ;  and  yet  I  know  quite  well  that,  even 
if  I  could  do  away  with  a  wrong,  it  would 
not  make  a  right." 

FeHx,  who  was  still  mending  his  pens, 
smiled  with  good-humoured  sarcasm,  and, 
beginning  to  answer  in  a  tone  of  banter, 
got  more  grave  as  he  went  on.  '^  My  dear 
young  friend,  I  hope  you  don't  think  that 
the  harbouring  of  such  thoughts  shows  any- 
thing original  in  the  cast  of  your  mind.  I 
went  through  the  same  experiences  at  your 
age.  That  expression,  '  He  cannot  call  his 
soul  his  own,'  has  deep  meaning  in  it,  that 
the  first  utterer  never  knew  of.  Whence 
the  soul  is  derived  we  have  been  informed, 
and  some  of  us  believe  it ;  but  many  of  us, 
to  the  last,  decline  to  believe  in  any  influ- 
ence over  it  from  its  Source,  other  than 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  religious 
influence;  and  yet,  comparing  the  soul  to 
an  inland  sea,  imprisoned  as  it  were  within 
us,  we  must  allow  that  it  often  flings  up  on 
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its  strand,  for  our  senses  and  observation 
to  exercise  themselves  on,  things  out  of  its 
depths  that  we  never  knew  to  be  there. 
You  cannot  call  your  soul  your  own ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  pleases  me  greatly 
to  find  that  you  are  getting  over  the  wish 
to  do  so — more  satisfied  to  give  way  to 
these  'inconvenient  thoughts,'  which,  if 
they  were  of  a  more  solemn  nature,  and 
made  you  feel  unhappy,  you  would  more 
easily  acknowledge  for  what  they  are." 

*'  There's  nothing  in  my  being  satisfied 
noiv.'' 

^'  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'Why,  I've  got  forty  pounds  by  honest 
trade,  and  I  not  only  feel  now  that  I  shall 
not  be  a  burden  to  you,  but  I  find  that  you 
by  no  means  blame  me.  Why,"  con- 
tinued Amias,  with  boyish  self-scorn,  ''I 
hope  you  don't  think  I  would  be  such  a  prig 
as  to  whine  about  the  giving  up  of  my  oiun 
prospects.      I    wouldn't   have    our   fellows 
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know  liow  much  I  cared  the  other  night 
oven  about  your  supposed  annoyance — no, 
not  for  the  whole  price  of  that  necklace. 

But,  I  say,  Felix " 

^'WeU?" 

^^When  you  come  up  to  London,  you 
■shall  hear  something  that  you  don't 
€xpect." 

^^Not  a  temperance  lecture  from  you, 
I  hope!"  exclaimed  Felix,  suddenly  sus- 
picious. 

^^  Why  not?" 

^*  Because  you  are  much  too  young." 
'^  Well,  I've  promised  our  fellows." 
''  What  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
^^  You  need  not  look  so  vexed.     I  tell  you 
it  will  be  a  real  one — perfectly  solemn,  and 
all  that.     Why,    they  have   subscribed   to 
give  a  tea  to  the  people.     We  shall  issue 
Id.  tickets  for  it.     It  will  be  the  best  lark 
I  ever  had.     No  ;  I  mean  no  harm.     It  will 
be    a    capital    lecture,   though    I    say   so. 
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Several  of  our  fellows  helped  me  to  get 
it  up.  And  we  expect  you  to  take  the 
chair." 

^'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  are 
all  taking  this  up  out  of  real  desire  to  do 
good,  and  in  serious  approval  of  the  tem- 
perance cause  ?  " 

^^  No,  Felix,  I  don't.  We're  going  to 
give  a  tea-drinking  at  the  beginning — 
there's  no  harm  in  that ;  then  a  temperance 
lecture  in  the  middle — short  and  strong; 
and  then  we  shall  wind  up  with  a  few 
transparencies  and  a  couple  of  songs.  The 
tea  will  be  just  as  good  for  the  poor  old 
women  as  if  we  were  all  in  earnest,  instead 
of  only  one  of  us." 

*' Why,  you  have  just  this  moment  told 
me  that  you  should  consider  it  a  great  lark! " 
exclaimed  Felix. 

^^Well,  so  I  shall;  but  do  you  mean  to 
tell  me,  just  after  talking  in  the  serious  way 
you  have,  that  when  I  am  doing  a  thing  I 
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earnestly  wish  to  do,  because  I  fully  believe 
it  will  produce  good,  and  when  I  am  willing- 
to  give  up  all  sorts  of  things  for  its  sake,  I 
am  not  to  see,  or  even  to  suspect,  what  fun 
it  will  be  to  us  as  well  ?  You  need  not  be  at 
all  afraid,  Felix  ;  we  are  going  to  have  it  in 
Baby  Tanner's  parish.  Mrs.  Tanner  ap- 
proves, so  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it 
will  be  right  and  serious  enough." 

Mrs.  Tanner  was  the  Miss  Thimbleby 
who  had  married  imprudently,  and  fright- 
ened Mrs.  Snaith  by  her  severe  remarks. 
Becoming  tired  of  the  bucolic  poor,  she  had 
caused  her  husband  to  take  a  miserable  per- 
petual curacy  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of 
London,  and  they  were  both  strugghng 
with  their  duties  there  in  the  most  heroic 
fashion. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Amias,  after  Ms  short  holiday,  accompanied 
Fehx  to  London,  and  the  temperance  tea- 
drinking  duly  came  off. 

Finding  that  the  reverend  gentleman  who 
has  been  called  Baby  Tanner  looked  for- 
ward to  it  in  all  good  faith  as  something 
likely  to  elevate  his  people,  and  that  he 
expected  his  old  friend  to  take  the  chair, 
Felix  agreed  to  do  so — admired  the  simple 
industry  of  the  good  man,  and  the  pains- 
taking efforts  of  his  i)onderous  wife  to  get 
the  place  into  -order. 

"  Everything  is  left  to  us,"  she  explained. 
*^None  of  the  fashionable  people  run  after 
Carlos." 

VOL.  II.  G 
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'^No  wonder,"  thought  Felix,  when  he 
saw  this  rosy-faced,  single-minded  saint 
trotting  ahout  after  his  school-children. 

^^But,"  the  wife  continued,  '4t  is  because 
we  are  so  far  from  the  fashionable  localities 
that  I  never  get  any  ladies  to  come  and 
help  us." 

Mrs.  Tanner  knew  very  well  that  the 
youths  who  were  going  to  entertain  her 
poor  women  expected  to  entertain  them- 
selves as  well,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to 
fill  her  mothers'  meetings  and  get  the 
women  to  church,  or  the  children  to  school, 
if  she  never  had  any  kind  of  treat  to^  give 
them.  All  the  tickets  were  to  be  in  her 
hands,  and  she  had  the  buying  of  the  bread 
and  the  butter,  and  the  ordering  of  the 
cakes  and  the  tea ;  so  she  took  care  that 
there  should  be  plenty  of  these  commodi- 
ties, and  gladly  agreed  that  the  schoolrooms 
should  be  at  the  service  of  the  *^ committee" 
for  this  great  occasion. 
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She  Iiad  been  governess  to  the  head  of 
the  committee  iu  his  childhood,  and  Amias 
she  had  known  sHghtly  all  his  life  ;  so  she 
hoped  they  might  be  trusted — particularly 
^^  Lord  Bob,"  who,  as  Felix  was  told  by  one 
of  the  committee  when  he  inquired,  was 
■^^a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Thingumy." 

^*  And  here  he  is  with  the  bag,"  cried  the 
youth,  dashing  downstairs  on  the  eventful 
evening,  while  Felix  with  Amias  and  three 
of  the  committee  were  enjoying  a  ^^  meat 
tea  "  in  the  little  lodgings. 

^^  Where's  the  prisoner?"  exclaimed  a 
tall,  dark  youth,  rushing  in  and  holding  up 
a  large  camlet  bag. 

"He's  all  right,"  cried  the  second  com- 
mittee man. 

''  Not  funking  in  the  least,"  said  the 
thkd. 

"  He'd  better  not.  Escape  is  now  impos- 
sible." 

"  Come   on,"    quoth    Lord   Bob,    seizing 
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Amias ;  and  the  two  disappeared  into  the- 
small  chamber  beyond.  There  were  no  less 
than  twelve  committee  men.  This  move 
enabled  some  to  enter  who  had  been  stand- 
ing on  the  tiny  landing.  The  room  was 
now  absolutely  full,  but  shouts  of  laughter 
being  heard  issuing  from  the  chamber,  the 
youths  soon  pulled  its  door  open,  and  a  man 
was  seen  within.  Eather  an  elderly  man, 
with  rough  grey  hair,  and  a  fine  white 
beard.  He  was  then  in  course  of  being 
arrayed  in  a  black  coat,  which  sat  loosely,  for 
it  was  a  good  deal  too  big.  Lord  Bob  was 
buttoning  it  for  him  up  to  the  throat.  His 
linen  collar  was  large  and  limp,  and  he  had 
on  a  pair  of  loose  black  kid  gloves.  Shrieks 
of  laughter  greeted  his  appearance.  FeHx 
did  not  recognize  him  till  he  made  a  step  or 
two  forward. 

"  Amias ! "  he  then  exclaimed  angrily ;  but 
his  voice  was  drowned  in  acclamation. 

^^What  ajolly  go!" 
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^^  He  looks  fifty!" 

^*  Nobody  could  possibly  know  him  !  " 
"  Doesn't  he  look  respectable  I " 
'^  My  friends,"  said  Amias,  gazing  mildly 
round,  and  wiping  a  large  pair  of  spectacles 
on  a  white  handkerchief —  ^'my  friends, 
this  riot  and  these  peals  of  laughter  are 
unseemly.  Yes,  Felix,  it's  no  use  your 
looking  furious;  you  don't  suppose  my  lec- 
ture would  be  listened  to  if  I  only  looked 
nineteen  ?     My  friends,  let  us  go  forward." 

Twelve  against  one,  and  that  one  silent 
from  displeasure,  was  too  great  odds. 
Felix  mechanically  allowed  himself  to  '^  go 
forward;  "  that  is,  he  was  among  the  youths 
as  they  thundered  down  the  narrow  stair- 
case. The  landlady,  who  was  holding  the 
door  open,  curtsied  to  Amias,  not  recog- 
nizing him.  FeHx,  almost  without  his  own 
choice,  found  himself  in  a  spare  omnibus, 
which  had  been  hired  for  the  occasion.  He 
put  off  deciding  what  to  do  till  he  reached  his 
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destination.  The  driver  and  the  conductory 
both  devoted  teetotalers,  had  been  exhorted 
by  Lord  Bob  to  attend  the  meeting,  for  the 
room  was  expected  to  be  very  empty. 
These  zealous  individuals  promised  so  to 
do,  and  the  youths,  swarming  outside  and 
inside,  caused  them  deep  edification  by 
lustily  singing  temperance  songs.  One  gave 
such  especial  pleasure  that  they  respectfully 
begged  the  young  gentleman  to  repeat  it. 
It  began,  ^^No,  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
cause — oh,  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
cause ! " 

Amias,  a  little  daunted  by  the  gravity 
and  displeasure  of  Felix,  tried  to  check 
them;  but  he  could  not  say  much,  for  he 
had  taught  them  that  song  himself,  having 
heard  it  sung  by  some  excellent  and  single- 
minded  folks,  who  pronounced  it,  ^^  We  air 
not  ashamed,"  and  having  imitated  that,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  burr  sometimes  imparted 
to  their  vocal  exercises  by  the  uneducated. 
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The  committee,  of  course,  gave  the  song 
as  they  had  learned  it ;  and  Fehx  had  just 
decided  how  to  act  so  as  best,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  chair,  to  overpower  the  ridicu- 
lous element  which  at  present  was  upper- 
most, when  the  vehicle  stopped  in  a  shabby 
street  opposite  the  parish  schools. 

Eemarkable  fact ! — a  good  many  men, 
whose  hands  were  not  too  clean,  w^elcomed 
the  committee  with  especial  cheerfulness, 
almost  with  hilarity.  Some  insisted  on 
shaking  hands  with  them. 

*^  We  had  a  thought  of  taking  the  bosses 
out  and  dragging  yer  in,"  said  one  gentle- 
man. Others  declared  their  intention  of 
attending  the  meeting,  ^^so  soon  as  the 
ladies  had  finished  their  tea." 

No  fewer  than  two  public-houses  and  a 
small  gin-palace  were  visible,  and  placards 
of  the  intended  meeting  were  ostentatiously 
posted  up  all  over  them. 

Felix,  being  the  last  to  descend,  noted 
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these  circumstances,  and  had  a  short  con- 
versation apart  with  the  driver  and  con- 
ductor, both  of  whom  assured  him  that 
they  were  wide  awake,  and  promised  to  act 
on  his  directions. 

He  then  entered  the  large  boys'  school- 
room. '*  Eemarkable  fact !  "  exclaimed  the 
Eev.  Carlos  Tanner.  '^  It  shows  how  deeply 
the  minds  of  the  masses  are  stirred  on  this 
great  subject.  Why,  the  very  publicans,  to 
please  them,  are  advertising  our  meeting !  " 
His  eye  then  fell  on  Amias,  and  Lord  Bob 
had  the  impudence,  without  mentioning  his 
name,  to  introduce  him  with  much  apparent 
respect  as  an  eminent  friend  to  the 
*^  cause." 

All  the  committee  then  hastened  upstairs 
to  the  girls'  schoolroom,  where  one  hundred 
poor  women,  all  looking  meek,  most  of 
them  pale,  and  many  old,  were  waiting  for 
their  tea. 

The   committee,   having  piled    up   their 
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hats  in  a  corner,  fell  at  once,  and  without 
a  struggle,  under  the  dominion  of  Mrs. 
Tanner.  The  noisiest  spirits  became  calm  ; 
the  number  of  babies  materially  helped  to 
daunt  them.  Mrs.  Tanner  called  one  and 
another  to  cut  up  cakes ;  others  had  to  tilt 
the  great  kettles,  and  carry  round  the  tea- 
pots;  some  handed  sugar,  others  put  in 
milk.  Pity  and  respect  awoke  in  their 
young  minds  ;  they  all  behaved  like  gentle- 
men, and  took  real  delight  in  seemg  the 
enjoyment  of  the  guests  over  the  steaming 
tea  and  excellent  viands. 

Work  was  found  for  all  excepting  Lord 
Bob  and  Amias,  each  of  whom  fell  under 
the  eye  of  Mrs.  Tanner,  and  knew  that  she 
knew  all  about  it.  She  detected  Amias 
at  once  under  his  disguise ;  she  knew  that 
Lord  Bob  had  done  it.  These  two  young 
gentlemen  w^ere  therefore  fain  to  sneak 
away  from  her  '^  severe  regard"  of  control, 
and  press  their  services   on   such   of    the 
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ladies  as  sat  in  corners,  or  liad  been 
quickest  in  despatch  of  victuals. 

The  guests  had  just  arrived  at  that  point 
when,  to  their  regret,  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  off  eating  and  drinking  from  sheer 
repletion;  and  the  committee,  having 
divided  the  considerable  quantity  of  food 
that  was  left  into  portions,  were  helping  the 
ladies  to  wrap  them  up  in  handkerchiefs,  or 
get  them  into  their  pockets,  when  Felix 
came  up,  and  had  no  sooner  said  grace, 
by  Mrs.  Tanner's  desire,  than  Mr.  Tanner 
followed,  with  a  beaming  countenance. 

**  My  dear,  the  room  below  is  so  full — so 
absolutely  full!  Not  one  seat  vacant,  and 
people  outside.  It  passes  my  utmost  hope. 
In  fact,  we  must  have  a  second  meeting  for 
you,  my  friends,  up  here." 

**  Yes,"  said  Felix,  to  the  surprise  of  Mrs. 
Tanner,  suddenly  taking  on  himself  to  order 
matters.  '^  It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  I 
went    down  with    you.   Tanner,    and    the 
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lecturer ;  and  the  committee  was  left  up 
liere  to  sing  tlie  temperance  songs,  and 
afterwards  show  the  transparencies." 

The  members  of  the  committee  were 
nothing  loth,  excepting  Lord  Boh,  who, 
prescient  of  some  fun  or  mischief,  declared 
that  he  ought  to  go  down  with  the  lecturer. 
The  others,  who  had  expected  to  sit  through 
the  lecture  and  have  nothing  to  do  till  it 
was  over,  were  natm^ally  not  averse  from  a 
plan  which  enabled  them  to  begin  at  once, 
and  the  poor  women,  very  w^arm  and  com- 
fortable by  this  time,  were  right  glad  to 
stay  where  they  were. 

Mr.  Tanner  led  the  wa}^  to  the  boy's 
schooboom.  He  entered  first,  then  Felix.  It 
was  packed  fall.  A  low  laugh  of  ecstasy 
broke  out  here  and  there,  and  was  gone  like 
summer  lightning,  while  a  voice  cried  out 
in  tones  of  delight,  '^  Here  comes  vicar,  and 
here  comes  the  temperance  man.  My ! 
don't  he  look  as  if  he  never  got  a  drop  of 
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anything  comfortable  !  "  This  compliment 
was  intended  for  Felix,  whose  face,  naturally 
dark  and  thin,  was  never  embellished  by 
ruddy  hues,  and  now  looked  especially  grave. 

The  crowd  was  so  hilarious  that  both  the 
reverend  gentlemen  felt  the  impossibihty  of 
opening  such  a  meeting  with  prayer. 

Felix  wondered  whether  Amias  would 
have  nerve  enough  to  address  an  assembly 
so  manifestly  enjoying  some  secret  joke. 
But  he  need  not  have  troubled  himself;  no- 
thing was  further  from  their  minds  than  to 
let  the  lecturer  be  heard  at  all. 

Felix  was,  however,  successfully  called  to 
the  chair ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  introduced 
the  lecturer,  than  a  deafening  round  of  ap- 
plause broke  out,  and  was  not  appeased  till 
four  policemen  stood  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  and,  without  regarding  any  in- 
dividuals in  the  seated  crowd,  appeared  to 
be  looking  with  interest  at  the  doors  and 
the  tallow  candles  in  the  chandeHers. 
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The  &Ye  or  six  people  who  had  actually 
come  to  the  meeting  from  some  misguided 
notion  that  they  should  improve  their  know- 
ledge or  inflame  their  zeal  by  means  of  it, 
must  have  found  such  outrageous  enthu- 
siasm very  inconvenient. 

Amias  began  to  speak,  but  at  the  end  of 
his  first  sentence  the  cheers  broke  out  again, 
so  that  he  seemed  to  be  acting  in  dumb  show. 
Not  a  word  was  heard  beyond  the  platform. 
Dust  rose  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  cough- 
ing, and  presently  there  was  cuffing  and 
strugghng  in  one  corner,  during  which  half 
the  meeting  turned  round.  Eough  voices 
encouraged  some  one,  some  the  other  com- 
batant, but  they  were  soon  hauled  asunder 
by  two  pohcemen,  and  successfully  marched 
out  at  two  different  doors. 

^'  Go  on,"  shouted  Felix  to  Amias. 

A  good  many  men  and  lads  followed  the 
combatants;  the  doors  banged  incessantly, 
and  two   more  policemen    came  in,  which 
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seemed  to  cause  a  slight  lull,  so  that  a  sen- 
tence was  distinctly  andihle. 

Amias  had,  of  course,  learned  his  lecture 
by  heart,  and  now  delivered  himself  of  this 
most  inappropriate  sentence — 

^^  For  I  have  a  right  to  suppose,  my 
friends,  from  your  attendance  here,  and 
your  attention  on  this  occasion,  that  your 
feelings  are  in  harmony  with  that  great 
cause  which  I  have  the  honour " 

^^  Harmony  !  "  shrieked  a  voice,  far  louder 
than  his.  "Bless  yon,  sir,  there  never  was 
anything  like  the  harmony  as  pervades  this 
assembly." 

*'  Give  the  gentleman  a  hearing,"  cried 
a  real  sympathizer,  very  much  put  out. 

"Give  him  three  cheers,"  shouted  another. 

Amias  was  obliged  to  go  on.  It  was  try- 
ing work,  for  several  men,  in  a  high  state  of 
good  humour,  had  mounted  on  the  benches 
to  propose  resolutions ;  others  kept  pulling 
them  down  again. 
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^^  We  air  not  obligated  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man," cried  one. 

^'  Not  by  no  means,"  shouted  a  police- 
man ;  ''  you  air  only  obligated  to  keep  the 
peace."  This  was  said  while  a  drunken 
man  was  being  assisted  to  make  his  exit. 

''It's  a  plot,"  shouted  Mr.  Tanner  to 
Fehx,  hardly  making  himself  heard  amid 
the  cheering  and  scraping  of  feet. 

''Of  course,"  shouted  Felix  in  reply. 
"  They've  been  treated  by  the  publicans. 
Can't  you  see  that  many  are  half  tipsy  ?  " 

"Then  what  are  we  to  do-o  ?  "  shouted 
Mr.  Taimer. 

"Let  them  alone,"  shouted  Fehx,  "till 
they're  tired  of  it.  Go  on,"  he  continued 
to  Amias.  "  If  you  stop,  and  we  try  to 
retreat,  there'll  be  a  riot." 

Amias  never  forgot  the  next  half-hour  as 
long  as  he  hved — the  dust,  the  sudden 
di-aughts  of  air,  the  banging  doors,  the  gut- 
tering candles,  the  stand-up  fights  with  fisti- 
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cuffs  that  came  off  now  and  then  in  corners, 
and  occasionally  the  sonnd  of  his  own  voice 
when  there  was  a  lull.  Now  and  then  came 
words  of  encouragement  from,  Felix,  to- 
gether with  a  charge  to  go  on ;  and  he  did  so, 
haK  mechanically,  not  feehng  any  nervous- 
ness ahout  his  lecture.  "Why  should  he,  when 
so  little  of  it  was  heard  ?  At  last  he  could  not 
hut  notice  that  the  room  was  less  crowded. 
The  dust  heing  thick,  there  was  more 
coughing  and  less  cheering,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  audience  seemed  to  flag.  Not  heing  in- 
terfered with  in  any  way  worth  mentioning, 
they  hegan  to  think  they  had  had  enough 
of  their  joke.  Portions  of  the  floor  hecame 
visible ;  there  was  even  more  noise  now  in 
the  street  than  in  the  room.  Amias,  having 
involuntarily  stopped  to  cough,  one  of  the 
audience  chose  to  suppose  that  the  meet- 
ing was  over,  and,  jumping  on  a  form,  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair. 

^^  Wind  up  now,"  said  Fehx,  and  he  made 
his  bow. 
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Tlie  vote  was  responded  to  by  a  consider- 
able show  of  hands. 

''Those,"  continued  the  proposer,  ''whose 
opinion  is  contrary  to  him,  hold  up  theirs." 

About  an  equal  show  for  this  side  of  the 
question. 

"  This  meeting  thanks  the  chairman  and 
likewise  the  lecturer,"  proceeded  the  orator, 
"  and  they  air  respectfully  invited  never  to 
come  here  any  more." 

The  police  were  slowly  moving  from  the 
centre  of  the  room  towards  the  doors,  and 
now  that  it  was  half  empty,  it  became 
manifest  that  nobody  liked  to  be  last. 
There  was  a  sudden  rush,  during  which  a 
respectable-looking  man,  who  had  been 
standing  with  his  back  to  one  of  them, 
enjoying  the  scene,  got  knocked  down, 
and  hurt ;  but  they  soon  had  him  up 
again,  and  just  as  the  last  of  the  audience 
disappeared,  and  the  doors  were  bolted  be- 
hind them,  the  first  of  the  committee  came 
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downstairs,    and   appeared   at  the   back   of 
the  platform. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt 
to  describe  how  sulky  the  committee  were 
when  they  found  what  a  *'row"  there  had 
been,  and  they  not  in  it.  The  resources  of 
the  EngHsh  language  cannot  convey  the 
darting  flashes  of  eleven  pairs  of  eyes,  set  in 
the  brows  of  eleven  youths  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-one,  which, 
with  natural  indignation,  they  hurled  at  the 
back  of  FeHx,  as  he  stood  in  the  front 
talking  to  the  policemen. 

^*  Well,  I  hope  you're  satisfied,  gentlemen, 
with  this  temperance  work  of  yours,"  ob- 
served the  most  important  of  the  two  police- 
men still  present,  while  he  wiped  his  hot 
forehead. 

^^You  see,  sir,  you're  new  to  the  work," 
remarked  the  other,  accosting  Mr.  Tanner ; 
**but  this  elderly  gentleman,"  pointing  to 
Amias,  ^'  he  did  ought  to  have  known 
better." 
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The  liglit  was  none  of  the  best.  The 
policemen  went  on,  first  one,  then  the  other. 

^'  There's  two  cases  for  the  lock-up,  and  a 
broken  arm.  You  saw  that  respectable  man 
knocked  down  ?  I  expect  you'll  have  to  go 
before  the  magistrates  and  give  your  evi- 
dence." 

^^  I  dessay  you  don't  expect  to  go 
triumphing  home  atop  of  that  vehicle  of 
youm?  " 

The  committee  looked  as  if  they  did. 

*'It's  now  a- waiting  for  you  outside.  I 
consider  you'd  better  not  be  draw'd  out  of 
the  neighbourhood.  AYhat  breaches  of  the 
peace  we'd  hed  already  would  be  nothing  to 
speak  of  compared " 

"  Now  then,  gentlemen,  if  you  please," 
they  both  exclaimed,  as  there  was  a  thunder- 
ing knock  at  the  principal  door.  ^'  They're 
all  ready  for  you  there,  so  you  follow  us  out 
at  the  back,  as  fast  as  your  legs  will  carry 
you." 
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The  committee,  deeply  disgusted,  liad  to 
obey.  They  came  out  into  a  playground- 
One  of  the  policemen  had  a  key,  and  after 
fumbling  awhile  at  the  lock  of  the  door,  let 
the  party  out  into  a  miserably  dark  and 
shabby  court,  marching  them  through  its 
empty  length,  and  through  several  winding 
ways,  till  they  found  themselves  in  a  con- 
siderable thoroughfare,  and  close  to  a  metro- 
politan station. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  train,  Amias  was 
divested  of  his  wig  and  beard,  and  all  the 
party,  very  much  disgusted  with  things  in 
general,  set  forth  in  a  silence  that  for  some 
time  was  absolutely  unbroken. 

Lord  Bob  spoke  at  last,  after  deep  cogita- 
tion. ''If  it  hadn't  been  for  Mr.  de  Berenger 
we  should  all  have  got  ourselves  into  a  jolly 


row." 


But  Amias  was  dull  in  his  spirits ;  he  did 
not  like  the  hint  that  had  been  dropped  by 
the  policeman,  that  he  might  be  called  on 
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to  give  evidence  before  the  magistrates. 
He  had  seen  the  fighting  and  scuffling,  and 
he  had  seen  the  man  knocked  down. 

'*  Bob,"  he  said,  ^Wlo  yon  think  the 
magistrates  can  do  anything  to  us  if  it  turns 
out  that  I  was  disguised,  and  that  we  did  it 
all  for  a  lark  ?  " 

Lord  Bob  was  sixteen  months  older  than 
Amias.  Sixteen  months  count  at  that  time 
of  life.  He  reassured  his  young  friend.  ^^  I 
do  not  see  that  they  can.  It  was  straight 
and  fair.  Mr.  de  Berenger  says  he  knew 
the  moment  he  saw  the  placards  that  the 
pubHcans  would  have  the  best  of  it.  There 
were  two  larks,  you  see,  and  they  both  flew 
up,  as  it  were,  and  met,  and  had  a  tussle  in 
the  air.  Neither  lark  was  prepared  for  the 
other.  The  publicans  thought  we  were 
ordinary  temperance  fogies.  They  did  not 
want  us,  of  course,  and  they  treated  a  lot 
of  fellows  to  cheer  themselves  hoarse,  and 
utterly   quench    us   with    applause.      Still, 
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thongli  the  publicans  outwitted  us,  our  lark 
came  down  without  loss  of  a  feather,  and 
theirs  got  badly  pecked." 

*^If  it  hadn't  been  for  my  wig,''  said 
Amias,  doubtfully,  ^'I  could  have  looked 
any  magistrate  in  the  face." 

^^Did  the  meeting  find  it  out,  though 
eighteen  '  dips  '  illuminated  it  ?  " 

^^No." 

'^I  heard  Mrs.  Tanner  say  to  Baby^ 
'  Dark,  my  dear  I  How  can  the  room  be 
dark,  when  there  are  eighteen  dips  in  the 
chandeliers,  exclusive  of  the  four  on  the 
platform  ? '  Baby  was  all  in  his  glory,, 
excited  quite  out  of  himself,  and  reckless 
of  tallow;  but  when  he  found  she  was 
inexorable,  and  would  have  no  more  melted 
for  this  great  occasion,  he  trotted  gently 
away.  Well,  you  allow  that  the  meeting 
did  not  find  it  out.  Did  the  police,  then — I 
ask  you  that?  " 

^' Not  one." 
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*^Wlieii  you  appear  in  court  in  your 
ordinary  rig,  they'll  declare  you  are  not  the 
man.  You  will  then  fall  on  your  knees  and 
confess  the  whole.  The  magistrates  will 
inquire  of  me,  '  Why  did  you  aid  and  ahet 
this  young  feUow  in  disguising  himself  ? ' 
I  shall  reply,  '  To  make  him  look  respect- 
able.' They  will  answer,  ^Nothing  can  do 
that.'  I  shall  desire  leave  to  show  the 
contrary.  We  retire.  Tableau  in  court. 
You,  in  your  wig  and  beard,  your  loose 
gloves  and  spectacles;  I  with  my  arm  out 
as  a  sign-post  point.  Two  policemen  faint, 
crying  out,  ^  'Tis  he ! '  You  immediately  begin 
your  lecture.  The  court  hstens  enthralled, 
and  before  they  know  where  they  are,  three 
attorneys  have  taken  the  pledge." 

**  Bob,  it's  no  use.     I  feel  like  a  fool." 

'^  So  do  I.  I  almost  always  do.  I  think 
the  reason  must  be " 

^'What?" 

^^  Why,  that  I  am  a  fool.     But,"  he  con- 
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tinned,  ^4f  you  think  I  am  a  greater  fool 
than  yourself,  or  if  you  think  I  think  that 
I  am,  I  can  only  say  you  never  were  more 
mistaken." 

FeHx  was  seated  in  the  same  compart- 
ment with  these  two,  and,  with  hands  thrust 
into  his  pockets,  was  deep  in  thought ;  hut 
when  Amias  said,  ^*  Do  you  think  the  magis- 
trates can  do  anything  to  us?"  surprise 
arrested  his  attention,  and  the  shadow  of 
a  smile  flitted  over  his  face.  He  felt  what 
a  strangely  boyish  speech  this  was,  and  did 
not  care  to  comfort  his  brother  and  Lord 
Bob  on  the  occasion.  He  considered  that 
a  little  anxiety  on  the  point  might  be 
wholesome.  He  felt  the  incongruity  between 
this  and  the  absolute  self-possession  Amias 
had  shown,  his  sensible  readiness  in  yielding 
to  orders,  the  naturally  fine  action  which, 
even  under  those  adverse  circumstances, 
had  shown  itself  now  and  then.  He  began 
to  experience  that  attentive  state  of  mind 
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towards  Amias  with  which  we  regard  things 
curious  and  uncommon.  He  began  to  per- 
ceive that  he  never  would  be  Hke  other 
people.  He  had  been  a  manly  little  fellow 
in  his  childhood,  but  childhood  was  not 
gone,  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten.  Felix 
was  vexed,  not  having  sufficiently  remarked 
that  the  finest  characters  are  never  of  rapid 
growth.  He  thought  Amias  ought  to  have 
done  with  childhood ;  but  he  was  a  graduate 
in  nature's  university.  Nature  is  wiser 
than  the  schoolmaster;  she  educates,  but 
she  never  crams.  Her  scholars  do  not  go 
up  to  take  their  degrees  ;  their  degrees  come 
to  them. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  Rev.  Felix  de  Berenger  was  called 
upon  to  appear  before  the  magistrates  and 
give  evidence  as  regarded  various  scuffles 
and  riotous  crowds,  wMch.  had  resulted  in 
some  broken  bones,  and  which  were  directly- 
caused  by,  or  at  any  rate  had  taken  place  at, 
a  temperance  meeting  over  which  he  had 
presided. 

It,  however,  came  out  that  the  three 
publicans  in  the  immediate  vicinity  had 
freely  distributed  a  great  deal  of  liquor,  and 
had  encouraged  their  customers  to  give  a 
lively  reception  to  the  lecturer ;  also  to  take 
heed  not  to  let  his  voice  be  heard,  but  to 
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do  this  in  a  cheerful,  fair,  and  unexception- 
able fashion.  They  had  likewise  encouraged 
the  crowd  to  take  out  the  omnibus  horses, 
one  of  which,  being  frightened,  had  become 
unmanageable,  got  away,  and  dashed 
through  the  window  of  a  sausage-shop, 
whence  he  withdrew  his  head  with  a  neck- 
lace of  sausages  where  his  collar  should 
have  been.  A  long  string  of  sympathizers 
with  the  publicans  had  got  a  rope  and 
hoped,  by  means  of  it,  to  draw  the  omnibus 
down  the  street,  and  a  great  assembly, 
whose  best  friends  could  hardly  have  called 
them  sober,  hung  about  waiting  to  help 
them ;  and  when  at  last  they  discovered 
that  the  lecturer  and  committee,  instead 
of  mounting  the  machine,  had  gone  out 
another  way,  they  were  indignant,  and  went 
and  smashed  the  windows  of  the  smaller 
pubhc-house. 

Why  this  ?     Well,  it  appeared  that  the 
landlord  of  this  very  public -house  had  lent 
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the  rope,  thoiigli  it  was  declared  by  several 
ringleaders  that  he  must  have  known  what 
the  police  were  after;  for,  in  short,  when 
they  came  round  and  remarked  that  the 
gentlemen  were  off,  they  were  seen  to  wink 
at  him — ergo^  he  must  have  meant,  by  means 
of  this  rope,  to  occupy  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  baulk  them  of  a  very  inno- 
cent piece  of  fun. 

The  policeman  here  earnestly  declared 
that  he  had  not  winked,  and  the  magistrate 
crushed  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  very 
pleasant  with  Felix,  and  let  it  be  evident 
that  he  considered  the  temperance  cause 
rather  ridiculous  than  otherwise. 

Amias  and  Lord  Bob  were  within  call, 
but  the  inquiry  seemed  nearly  over,  and 
Felix  hoped  that  a  sarcasm  or  two  directed 
against  himself  would  be  all  the  temperance 
cause,  as  represented  by  the  late  affair, 
would  have  to  suffer;  but  at  last  an  un- 
lucky question  was  asked,  to  which  he  could 
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not  frame  a  true  answer  without  exciting 
surprise.  Another  followed,  and  thereupon 
both  the  youths  were  called,  and  the  whole 
ridiculous  affair  came  out. 

But  they  were  not  dealt  with  in  the  same 
fashion  as  the  publicans  or  the  chairman 
had  been.  They  were  both  very  fine,  plea- 
sant-looking young  fellows ;  there  was  some- 
thing boyish  and  ingenuous  about  them. 
They  excited  amusement,  and  they  took 
pains  to  remind  the  court  that  no  one  had 
found  out  the  wig ;  it  therefore  could  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings. This  was  so  manifest,  that  they  got 
nothing  but  the  very  slightest  of  reprimands, 
and  that  w^as  haK  lost  in  the  cheering, 
which,  however,  was  instantly  j)ut  down  by 
the  presiding  magistrate. 

This  was  a  great  occasion  for  Amias, 
though  he  little  thought  so  at  the  time. 
He  and  Lord  Bob  were  retiring,  both  feel- 
ing more  foolish  by  half  than  they  had  done 
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the   preyious    night,    when   the   latter  was 
accosted  hy  his  maternal  grandfather. 

This  old  gentleman,  whose  sole  distinction 
in  life  was  that  the  duke's  sons  were  his 
grandsons,  was  allowed  hy  them  all  to  he 
the  best  grandfather  going.  He  was  spe- 
cially proud  of  this  one,  and  when  he  saw 
him  giving  his  evidence,  screening  his  friend 
and  letting  it  be  seen,  in  a  blundering  and 
ingenuous  fashion,  how  little  he  cared  for 
the  temperance  cause,  and  how  much  he 
loved  a  lark,  then  the  grandfather  felt  that 
of  all  the  dozens  of  larks  after  which  his 
grandsons  had  craved  aid  of  him  and  got  it, 
not  one  had  come  before  his  notice  that  was 
so  innocent. 

Innocent  indeed  it  had  proved — far  more 
so  than  had  ever  been  intended — for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  a  dozen  youths  would  have 
lent  themselves  to  a  cause  they  did  not  care 
for,  if  nothing  more  attractive  than  has 
appeared  had  been  in  the  programme. 
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No ;  they  looked  indeed  for  a  temperance 
lecture,  and  Amias  had  stipulated  that  the 
first  half  of  his  should  be  given  in  sober 
sadness,  and  should  contain  as  many  trench- 
ant sentences  against  drink  as  he,  with  all 
care  and  much  elaboration,  had  got  into  it. 
But  the  second  haK  ? 

They  came  down,  as  they  thought,  in 
plenty  of  time  to  hear  the  second  half. 
Amias,  being  a  great  mimic,  fully  intended 
to  give  them  the  treat  of  hearing  capital 
imitations  of  no  less  than  three  lecturers 
with  whom  he  had  made  them  more  or  less 
familiar. 

There  was  to  be  an  interval ;  the  lecturer, 
making  his  bow,  was  to  sit  down  and  partake 
of  his  cold  water,  while  the  committee  was 
to  be  called  on  by  the  chairman  for  some 
songs. 

They  counted  on  having  a  very  dull, 
stupid  audience,  who  would  never  get  as 
far  beyond  surprise  as  to  reach  suspicion, 
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and  would  not  find  out  how  the  lecturer, 
beginning  again  in  the  style  and  with  the 
voice  of  the  great  Smith,  and  imitating  his 
anecdotes  and  his  frown,  would  gradually 
and  cautiously  develop  himself  into  the 
more  stately  and  gentlemanly  Jones,  with 
his  glib  statistics  and  see-saw  motion  of  the 
hands ;  and  then,  toning  down  Jones  in  deli- 
cate gradations,  would  carefully  take  up  a 
third  voice  and  work  it  up,  and  work  him- 
self up,  till,  with  coat-tails  flying,  and  eyes- 
ready  to  start  from  his  head,  be  concluded 
with  the  impassioned  screams  of  the  fervid 
Kobinson. 

And  the  parson-brother  of  Amias — what 
an  element  of  joy  it  added  to  the  pro- 
gramme, that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  remonstrate,  or  in  any  way  to  inter- 
fere ! 

There  he  would  be,  seated  in  all  state, 
looking  every  inch  a  parson.  He  would  not 
find  out  at  first.    They  should  behold  his  air 
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of  startled  puzzlement,  then  his  awakened 
intelligence,  not  unmixed  with  indignation, 
and  finally  his  vain  attempts  to  look  stolid, 
and  his  alarm  lest  the  audience  should  per- 
ceive that  they  were  heing  made  game  of. 

What  might  occur  after  this  they  left  to 
the  event,  hut  they  by  no  means  wished 
that  their  little  plot  should  be  discovered. 
No,  they  trusted  that  Amias  and  his  brother, 
the  parson,  would  manage  better ;  for,  if  not, 
the  entertainment  could  hardly  come  off 
again.  If  Mr.  Tanner  found  out,  it  was 
of  no  consequence,  they  thought,  unless 
he  told  Mrs.  Tanner. 

No  wonder  they  were  sulky  as  they  drove 
home ;  circumstances  had  been  hard  upon 
them. 

But  to  return  to  the  grandfather.  Fehx 
escaped  to  his  book-stalls  when  the  inquiry 
was  over,  and  the  grandfather  drove  Lord 
Bob  and  Amias  to  his  house  to  lunch,  where 
he  was  disturbed  to  see  that  neither  of  them 
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drank  anything  but  water.  The  shghtest  of 
Scotch  accents  emphasized  his  words  not 
nnbecomingly.  ^^  Ye  were  as  thin  as  a  lath 
always,  Eohert ;  and  if  ye  drink  nothing  hut 
water,  ye'U  he  just  liable  to  blow  away." 

''Quite  true.  Why,  I'm  so  light,  that 
the  wind  almost  takes  me  off  my  legs  now. 
I  must  be  weighted,  to  keep  me  down." 
He  plunged  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  ''I 
must  put  some  pieces  of  lead  in  these," 
he  observed;  ''or  perhaps  gold  would  do, 
grandpapa.  Have  you  any  about  you 
handy?" 

They  always  called  him  grandpapa  when 
they  wanted  money,  and  he  always  laughed 
and  thought  it  droll. 

Lord  Eohert  received  ten  sovereigns  in 
his   palm.      "And  now,    grandpapa,   when 

you  pay  the  bill "  he  observed,  as  he 

counted  them. 

"  What  bill  ?  "  cried  grandpapa,  with  pre- 
tended sharpness. 
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"Why,  the  omnibus  horse  fell  down  and 
broke  his  knees.  If  you  will  go  in  for  these 
larks,  like  a  rare  old  bird  as  you  are,  why, 
you  must  pay  for  them.  And  the  man  who 
broke  his  arm  used  to  earn  thirty  shillings 
a  week,  when  he  was  sober,  though  he  never 
thought  of  working  on  a  Monday.  I'm 
afraid  you're  in  for  that  thirty  shillings 
a  weak  till  his  arm's  well.  I  don't  know 
what  you  think,  but  that's  my  view, 
grandpapa." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  grandfather,  still 
rather  pleased  at  this  dependence  on 
him  than  grieved  to  part  with  his  cash. 
^^  Noblesse  ohlige,  Eobert,  when  it  has  a 
grandfather." 

"  Quite  my  view  again." 

"  But  I'll  need  to  investigate  these  claims 
before  I  pay  anything." 

"Oh  yes,"  answered  the  grandson;  and 
now  he  naturally  looked  on  his  habilities 
in  this  matter  as  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
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of  all  parties;  that  is,  lie  felt  that  honour 
demanded  that,  as  he  was  the  eldest  of  the 
committee  hy  several  months,  as  well  as 
the  ringleader  and  the  one  of  highest 
rank,  the  proper  person  to  pay  was  his 
grandfather. 

The  story  of  Amias  was  already  known 
to  the  grandfather.  It  had  heen  told,  how- 
ever, with  a  difference,  as  thus  : — ^'  He  was 
heir  to  his  uncle,  a  baronet,  and  a  jolly 
old  brewer,  the  richest  man  in  the  county  ; 
had  been  allowed  to  spend  as  much  as  he 
liked,  you  know.  And  the  old  boy  had 
such  covers  !  Never  expected  him  to  go  in 
for  work,  excepting  about  as  much  as  a 
fellow  might  rather  like  than  otherwise. 
Well,  and  then  he  happened,  entirely  for 
fun,  to  pull  down  a  temperance  lecturer, 
and  mount  the  beer  barrel  he  was  standing 
on  and  lecture  himself.  And  the  old  uncle 
was  in  such  a  rage ;  he  said  he  was  insulted, 
and  disinherited  him,  and  turned  him  out 
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of  doors.  It  is  tlioiigiit  he  will  leave  his 
money  to  his  granddaughters.  And  now, 
yon  know,  De  Berenger  has  nothing  hut 
his  heggaiiy  pay.  He  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  often  got  his  dinner  at  an 
eating-house  for  elevenpence — it  was  either 
elevenpence  or  thirteen  pence,  I  know ;  and 
yet  he's  one  of  the  jolhest  fellows  going. 
I  came  to  know  him  through  little  Peep. 
He  was  one  of  little  Peep's  chums." 

The  young  man  called  little  Peep  was 
one  of  Lord  Bob's  second  cousins,  and  had 
been  his  schoolfellow.  He  was  little  phy- 
sically, but  as  a  fool  he  was  great. 

Amias  had  been  duly  warned  that  little 
Peep  was  never  to  be  chaffed,  reasoned 
with,  or  remonstrated  with  at  all,  it 
having  been  found  by  experience  that  there 
was  much  more  fun  to  be  got  out  of  him  by 
letting  him  alone. 

But,  sad  to  relate,  little  Peep's  career 
in  the  same  Government  oftice  which  had 
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the  advantage  of  young  De  Berenger's 
services  had  been  cut  short ;  in  fact,  he  had 
been  called  on  to  take  possession  of  a 
moderately  good  estate  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  a  distant  cousin,  and  the  end  of  this  was 
that  he  fell  under  the  dominion  of  two  elder 
sisters,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  now  known, 
he  was,  to  the  grief  of  his  old  friends,  con- 
ducting himself  almost  like  other  people. 

And  yet  it  had  come  to  pass  that  little 
Peep  had  introduced  Amias  to  Lord  Bob, 
just  before  he  took  his  lamented  departure 
for  the  north,  and  then  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  Lord  Bob  had  introduced  him  to  the 
grandfather,  who  not  only  carried  him  home 
to  lunch,  but  liked  him,  and  pressingly 
invited  him  to  dinner. 

Amias  had  got  his  dress  clothes  now,  and 
did  not  care  who  invited  him.  He  went 
to  dinner  several  times,  and  there  he  met 
people  of  all  sorts — radical  members,  rising 
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barristers,  authors,  newspaper  editors,  and 
dandies  of  fashion.  The}^  fed  his  opening 
mind  with  large  discourse,  they  stimulated 
his  sense  of  humour  by  their  oddities  :  the 
radicals  helped  his  plastic  mind  to  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  was  a  conservative ;  the 
authors  drew  him  to  themselves.  As  for 
the  newspaper  editors,  he  regarded  them 
almost  as  kings,  and  would  have  long  gone 
on  doing  so,  if  some  of  them  had  not  made 
it  plain  to  him  that  they  shared,  and  rather 
more  than  shared,  his  views  concerning 
them. 

Oh,  what  a  curious  place  the  world  is,  and 
what  a  number  of  things  are  found  out 
afi-esh  in  it  !  What  faded  old  facts  stand 
forth  in  startling  colours,  as  wonderful  and 
new,  when  youthful  genius  gets  a  chance  of 
sitting  still  while  it  passes,  and  making  un- 
noticed studies  of  it ! 

Does  it  really  matter  nothing  to  the 
possessors  whether  their  rank  and  standing 
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came  first  a  mark  of  grace  or  of  disgrace? 
Apparently  not.  And  these  sons  and  these 
cousins,  who  have  inherited  a  great  name  in 
science  or  in  literatm^e  ?  The  dear  pro- 
genitor sits,  as  it  were,  Hke  an  Egyptian  of 
old,  at  all  their  feasts.  He  never  gets  any 
rest  in  his  grave;  they  have  got  him  out, 
and  are  all  hanging  on  hehind  him,  using 
his  dead  body  as  a  rammer  with  which  they 
push.  Strange  that,  because  he  was  wise, 
they  should  think  he  must  ram  a  hole  for 
them  to  enter,  and  show  themselves  fools 
where  they  please. 

And  here  are  two  politicians.  They  have 
been  having  a  battle  royal,  each  for  his 
party.  One  of  them  almost  flew  at  the 
other's  throat,  in  the  papers,  and  now  they 
meet  with  undisguised  pleasure,  and  talk 
about  flies.  So  they  only  quarrelled  for 
their  constituents  then,  and  now  they  re- 
vert to  friendship  and  their  fishing. 

Amias  found  plenty  to  feed  his  observant 
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mind  the  first  time  lie  dined  at  grandpapa's 
house.  The  next  visit  afforded  him  just  as 
much  interest  and  as  many  speculations. 

During  the  thuxl  evening  he  came  to 
honour.  An  editor  spoke  to  him  !  He  was 
sitting  quietly  and  hearkening  to  the  dis- 
course with  modest  attention,  when  with  a 
certain  kindliness,  as  the  conversation 
ended,  and  the  other  converser  moved 
away,  this  royal  personage  turned  and  said, 
^^  I  dare  say  you  have  been  very  much 
bored.    Eh?" 

Amias  brusquely  declared  the  contrary. 
The  subject  was  one  that  was  just  be- 
ginning to  interest  people.  He  had  read  a 
book  or  two  already  that  bore  on  it,  and  he 
made  such  intelligent  comments  on  them 
and  the  conversation,  that  the  editor  said, 
^' Not  bad." 

And  then  somebody  else  coming  up  to 
talk,  he  kindly  admitted  Amias  to  the 
conversation,   and  once  called  on  him   for 
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his  opinion.  He  gave  it  with  his  natural 
fervour,  and  with  a  touch  of  humour  which 
was  always  ready  to  his  hand.  When  they 
parted,  he  somehow  heheved  himself  to 
understand  that  if  he  wrote  a  letter  ou 
the  point  in  question,  for  this  said  editor's- 
journal,  it  might  possibly  appear  in  print. 

This  was  only  a  hint,  but  Amias  had 
heard  earher  that  the  matter  wanted 
'^  airing." 

Two  days  after  a  letter  actually  appeared 
in  the  journal.  Amias,  with  a  leap  of  the 
heart,  saw  his  signature,  ^'A.  de  B."  He 
read  the  letter  with  greedy  eyes,  and  a 
dread  lest  it  should  have  been  altered,  that 
would  have  taken  away  half  his  pleasure. 
But  no;  it  was  put  in  just  as  he  had  written 
it,  and  he  sighed  with  joy  and  pride. 

In  the  joy  of  his  heart  Amias  sent  the 
newspaper  down  to  his  brother.  In  a  few 
days  other  letters  appeared;  some  of  them 
referred  to  '^  A.  de  B.,"  and  agreed  with  him. 
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Amias  wrote  a  second  letter,  but  as  lie  was 
reading  it,  with  the  peculiar  delight  that  it 
always  gives  a  young  writer  to  see  himself 
in  print,  a  letter  came  from  Felix,  full  of 
affectionate  remonstrance.  Felix  admon- 
ished his  young  brother  that  he  ought  not 
to  interfere  in  matters  too  high  for  him,  nor 
to  set  his  heart  on  influence,  before  he  had 
learned  to  get  a  bare  hving.  Most  religious 
people  who  are  restricted  to  certain  places, 
and  particular  lines  of  duty,  as  well  as  kept 
back  by  small  means,  are  beset  with  such 
fears  for  the  more  adventurous  spirits  about 
them,  not  considering  how  much  more  dan- 
gerous it  is  for  youth  to  lack  a  worthy 
interest,  and  find  low  things  tempting, 
because  life  is  empty  and  poor.  High 
things  to  each  mind  are  the  things  above  it. 
Let  each  put  forth  his  hand  for  those  on  its 
own  level.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  things 
as  high  in  the  abstract.  The  dining-room 
table  is  high  to  a  black-beetle,  but  a  camel- 
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opard  can  easily  look  in  at  the  first-floor 
window. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  through 
Lord  Bob's  grandfather,  Amias  first  met 
a  number  of  interesting  people,  and  then 
found  his  own  level,  which  was  a  much 
more  important  matter.  He  soon  went  to 
visit  his  newspaper  friend,  and  from  him 
had  introduction  to  all  sorts  of  men — got 
among  painters  and  authors,  from  great 
historians  and  poets  to  the  merest  literary 
hacks,  and  commenced  dabbling  in  litera- 
ture himself,  picking  up  a  few  guineas 
here  and  there  for  articles  in  periodicals 
and  magazines.  The  aristocracy  of  culture 
began  to  take  him  up ;  the  Bohemians, 
luckily,  would  have  none  of  him,  and  he 
soon  dropped  away  from  the  world  of 
fashion. 

Lord  Bob,  however,  continued  his  fast 
friend.  They  suited  each  other  too  well 
for  severance  to  be  possible.     How  young 
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tliey  were  when  they  began  to  lecture  in 
public  (not  by  any  means  always  on  the 
temperance  question),  whether  they  dared 
to  disguise  themselves  or  not,  whether  they 
succeeded  to  their  satisfaction,  and  how 
many  allies  and  accomplices  they  had,  ara 
not  matters  that  it  is  needful  to  enlarge 
upon  here. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  vio- 
lating any  confidence  to  inform  the  reader 
that  little  Peep,  keej^ing  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  his  old  ^' chums"  in  the  Govern- 
ment office,  and  having  the  celebrated 
lecture  sent  down  in  manuscript  to  read, 
wrote  in  reply,  to  the  intense  delight  and 
astonishment  of  all  concerned,  and  informed 
them  '^that  he  saw  things  in  a  new  light, 
and  he  and  his  second  sister  intended  to 
take  the  pledge." 

''Good  little  fool!"  exclaimed  Amias,. 
with  such  a  sense  of  shame  and  compunc- 
tion as  almost  forced  tears  into  his  eyes. 
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He  Temembered  with  what  gravity  he  and 
Lord  Bob  had  pressed  into  httle  Peep's 
hand  at  parting  a  long  letter  on  his  duties 
as  a  landlord ;  and  this  he  had  taken  in 
good  part,  though  he  owned  that  at  first 
he  was  so  elated,  what  with  a  moor  of  his 
own,  and  real  gillies,  etc.,  etc.,  that  he  had 
not  read  it. 

^'  Innocent  little  Peep  !  "  exclaimed  Lord 
Bob  to  Amias.  '^  Only  think  of  his  giving 
himself  the  airs  of  a  reformed  rake  !  And 
he  thinks  we  are  all  in  earnest  as  well  as 
himself.  I  must  write  and  undeceive  him — 
let  him  down  gently." 

'^You  had  much  better  let  him  alone. 
I  don't  see  that  you  have  any  right  to 
interfere  with  my  first  convert,"  answered 
Amias. 

And  Lord  Bob,  reverting  to  the  known 
power  of  little  Peep  to  act  himself  best  when 
not  interfered  with,  did  let  him  alone,  and 
the   consequence   of    that   was    that    little 
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Peep  wrote  very  soon  to  ask  if  he  might 
clehver  the  lecture  himself  in  the  next  town. 
His  sister  thought  he  was  quite  old  enough, 
and  he  thought  it  might  do  good. 

Amias  curtly  consented,  feeling  very  much 
ashamed;  hut  Lord  Bob,  to  whom  the 
correspondence  had,  of  course,  been  shown, 
wrote  and  counselled  little  Peep  to  return 
the  lecture  first,  that  ^'the  usual  directions" 
might  be  written  on  it.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  sent  back  marked  here  and 
there,  "Now  drink  a  whole  tumbler  of 
water,  to  shov/  your  zeal  for  the  cause;" 
*'  Here  shed  a  few  tears — three  or  four  will 
do;"  "Here  stamp — the  right  foot  is  the 
proper  one  to  use,"  etc.,  etc. 

Amias  never  knew  that  this  had  been 
done  till  little  Peep  returned  the  lecture, 
having  read  it  in  three  neighbouring  towns 
with  great  pride  and  joy.  He  said  he 
wished  the  directions  had  been  simpler,  for 
he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  them 
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out ;  but  Amias  would  be  glad  to  bear  tbat 
several  people  bad  signed  tbe  pledge,  and 
be  supposed  tbat  was  tbe  principal  matter. 

^^It  is  a  blessed  tbing  to  be  an  ass!" 
said  Amias,  on  reading  tbis  to  Lord  Bob. 
^'Little  Peep  bas  got  more  tban  twenty 
people  to  leave  off  drinking,  and  we  bave 
never  got  one." 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

It  was  two  years  after  the  lecture  before 
Amias  again  appeared  at  the  door  of  his 
brother's  parsonage — two  years  of  growth, 
expansion,  and  improvement  for  him,  both 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  He  was 
a  fine  young  man  now,  tall,  brown,  and 
broad-shouldered,  and  with  a  deep,  manly 
voice. 

Felix,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been  almost 
stationary.  He  had,  it  seemed,  reached  the 
limit  of  his  mental  growth,  and  he  had 
come  to  consider  the  parish  as  his  world, 
and  the  care  of  it  as  his  life. 

Amias,  in  his  mind  and  thought,  lived 
with  that  brother,  in  that  parsonage,  close 

VOL.  II.  K 
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to  that  churcli ;  they  were  the  scenery  in 
which  he  acted  out  his  speculations,  and 
Fehx  was  his  audience.  They  were  as 
famiHar  to  him  as  his  own  thumhs  and 
fingers,  and  yet,  the  moment  he  saw  them, 
he  was,  notwithstanding,  aware  of  a  change. 
The  furniture  struck  him  with  a  sense  of 
surprise ;  it  was  so  simple,  so  sparsely  dis- 
tributed about  the  rooms.  And  yet  he  re- 
membered that  it  had  not  been  changed. 
And  Felix ! — dear  old  Felix  wore  his  newest 
coat  when  he  came  to  London,  but  now 
he  looked  what  he  was,  a  country  clergyman 
with  narrow  means. 

But  then  there  were  the  two  Httle  girls 
and  Dick  to  be  seen.  Let  us  take  the  former 
first,  as  having  been  the  cause  of  every  real 
change  about  the  place.  They  were  most 
beautiful  creatures,  their  voices  soft  as  the 
cooing  of  doves.  They  were  growing  tall, 
but  they  ran  about  the  garden  after  Felix 
as  if  they  had  been  tame  fawns. 
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Ann  Thimbleby  and  her  sister  were  gone — 
they  had  found  a  vegetarian  family  to  teach 
— and  a  widow  lady  had  come  to  the  village 
who  acted  as  daily  governess  to  the  little 
^^  Miss  de  Berengers."  Old  Sir  Samuel 
came  frequently  to  see  them.  He  was 
treated  almost  with  uncivil  silence  and 
coldness  by  Mrs.  Snaith.  Sir  Samuel  loved 
them  and  they  loved  him ;  he  thought  they 
grew  more  like  his  son  John.  The  fact  was, 
that  he  had  imparted  a  something  pathetic 
to  his  son's  face,  out  of  the  pathos  in  his 
own  thoughts  of  him,  as  one  whom  he  loved 
and  who  was  dead,  and  that  something  he 
now  and  then  beheld  in  these  children's  eyes. 
He  liked  them  to  come  to  him  and  sit  on  his 
knee,  and  insist  on  his  kissing  then-  dolls ; 
it  pleased  him  that  they  stroked  their  soft 
hands  over  his  beard,  and  took  liberties 
with  his  own  particular  pencil-case.  Amabel 
once  begged  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief  of 
him  to   make   a   counterpane  for  her  best 
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doll.  He  gave  it,  and  was  exceedingly 
snappish  to  Mrs.  Snaith,  when  she  brought 
it  in,  the  next  time  he  called,  washed  and 
ironed,  and  begged  to  apologize  for  "  Miss 
Amabel,  who  had  taken  a  liberty,  bless  her." 

Fehx  had  not  the  least  thought  of  ever 
parting  with  Amabel  and  Delia,  probably  as 
he  took  for  granted  that  they  must  somehow 
be  John's  children ;  he  thought  that  was  the 
reason.  And  yet,  if  the  whole  truth  had 
been  confided  to  him,  he  would,  perhaps^ 
have  kept  them ;  they  were  dear  to  him, 
as  amusing  as  kittens ;  they  gave  him  no 
trouble,  and  their  love  was  demonstrative 
and  fervent,  without  being  at  all  exacting. 

When  he  was  tired  of  them  he  could 
always  say,  ^'  There,  go  to  Mrs.  Snaith,'^ 
and,  of  course,  Mrs.  Snaith  took  good  care 
that  he  should  have  as  little  trouble  with 
them  as  possible.  It  caused  her,  some 
years  before,  many  a  jealous  pang  to  see 
how  they   would    go   and  peep   in   at  his 
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study  window,  and  stand  there  awhile  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  looking  at  him.  She 
never  told  them  not  to  do  it,  though  the 
€nd  of  it  generally  was  that  he  would  open 
the  window  and  give  each  of  them  a  kiss, 
that  they  might  go  away  and  play  con- 
tentedly. They  always  wore  lockets  that 
Sir  Samuel  had  given  them.  Felix  thought 
he  knew  and  they  knew  what  was  in  them ; 
but  once,  when  he  asked  Amabel,  she  shook 
her  head  and  whispered  to  him  that  she 
was  not  to  tell.  He  supposed  it  to  be 
John's  hair. 

Sir  Samuel  had  decided  to  leave  a 
younger  son's  portion  between  them  in  his 
will,  but  not  to  allow  Felix  anything  for 
them  in  the  present.  He  had  been  told 
what  they  possessed,  and  knew  it  was 
sufficient.  It  was  best  to  let  well  alone. 
But  he  was  improving,  and,  as  his  nephew 
had  said,  developing  a  conscience.  He 
showed  this  in  a  very  convenient  vv^ay ;  for 
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when  Dick  was  of  a  proper  age,  he  came 
to  see  FeHx,  and  reverting  to  his  old 
grieyance,  that  he  could  do  nothing  for 
Amias,  he  proposed,  entirely  at  his  own 
charge,  to  put  Dick  to  school. 

Fehx,  who  had  fully  perceived  that 
Amias,  with  his  views,  ought  not  to  accept 
any  of  the  old  man's  money,  was  yet  far 
from  any  such  extreme  notion  as  that  he 
himself  was  shut  out  from  deriving  benefit 
from  property  which,  but  for  an  informal 
will,  would  part  of  it  have  become  his  own. 
He  therefore  accepted  the  proposal.  Sir 
Samuel  sent  the  boy  to  a  public  school,  and 
paid  all  his  bills  also.  This,  he  felt,  could 
establish  no  claim  on  him  when  school  da3^s 
were  over;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
benefit  came  to  his  own  family,  though  all 
the  time  he  felt  convinced  that  he  was 
rewarding  the  more  remote  relative  for 
goodness  shown  to  those  nearer  to  him^ 
his   grandchildren,  who,  if  he  once  began 
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openly  to  provide  for  them,  might  in  the 
future  put  forth  a  claim — expect,  perhaps, 
when  they  grew  up,  to  come  and  live  with 
him. 

Though  he  was  such  an  old  man,  he 
always  supposed  himself  to  be  living  when 
they  gi'ew  up;  he  fancied  himself  at  last 
investigating  matters,  and  of  course  dis- 
covering that  they  were  his  son  John's  off- 
spring. He  went  through  imaginary  inter- 
views with  their  future  suitors,  in  which 
these  gentlemen,  requesting  to  be  told  his 
intentions  toward  his  granddaughters,  were 
made  to  settle  handsome  sums  on  the 
young  ladies,  and  content  themselves  for 
the  most  part  with  future  prospects. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  poor  invalid,  his 
eldest  son,  died  at  last  at  Mentone,  and  his 
second  son,  Tom,  akeady  the  father  of 
three  little  girls,  sent  them  home  to  Eng- 
land. It  seemed  a  perversity  of  nature, 
certainly,   that    he   should    have   so    many 
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children  of  the  "wrong  sort,  but  he  fondly 
hoped  soon  to  add  a  boy. 

These  children — pale,  fair  little  creatures 
— were  established  with  then  maternal  grand- 
mother when  they  came  over  from  Burmah. 
Sir  Samuel  went  to  the  north  of  the  county 
to  see  them.  They  had  the  dehcate  com- 
plexions and  reddish  hair  of  his  family,  but 
he  saw  nothing  interesting  in  their  hkeness 
to  their  father.  He  loved  Amabel  and 
Delia  best. 

The  children  of  a  drunken  shoemaker, 
who  was  a  convict !  It  seems  unfair  that 
they  should  have  been  the  cherished  visitors 
of  an  old  man's  dreams  ;  but  there  is  often  a 
strange  and  curious  balance  in  these  mat- 
ters. He  gave  where  there  was  no  claim; 
but  then  he  had,  with  all  his  might,  pre- 
vented and  thought  scorn  of  the  marriage 
which  would,  in  all  hkelihood,  have  caused 
such  a  claim. 

He  loved  these  little  aliens  to  his  blood. 
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but  at  least  they  loved  him  in  return,  and 
just  in  the  kind  and  degree  that  he  did. 
They  loved  with  the  drawings  of  personal 
approval  and  quite  unreasonable  preference. 
He  was  nice;  what  he  did  was  right.  When 
he  came,  they  divided  their  cherries  with 
him ;  when  he  went  away  to  London,  they 
cried.  He  was  not  called  grandfather,  of 
course,  but  he  had  a  nickname  that  he  Hked 
just  as  well. 

The  simple  fact  of  this  equality  of  affec- 
tion would  have  made  it  sweet  and  worth 
having,  even  if  the  truth  had  been  dis- 
covered. There  would  not  have  been  that 
pathos  in  it  which  hangs  about  most  friend- 
ship bestowed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
family.  In  general,  affection  is  not  equal ; 
one  bestows  with  fervom'  and  cannot  help  it, 
the  other  receives  and  rewards  as  well  as  he 
or  she  can. 

Amabel  was  now  twelve  years  old,  and 
Dick  was  a  fine  boy,  much  grown  and  im- 
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proved.  During  his  holidays  the  three 
children  were  constant  companions.  They 
were  all  young  for  their  years.  Amias 
rather  liked  to  have  them  at  his  heels,  as 
he  strolled  ahout  the  garden  with  his  cigar. 
His  gentleness  with  them  endeared  him  to 
Sir  Samuel,  who,  with  the  usual  perversity 
of  human  liking,  continued  to  find  many 
good  qualities  in  him,  and  to  regret  his  con- 
tumelious withdrawal,  mainly  hecause  he 
had  withdrawn,  hut  partly  because  he  had 
shown,  especially  of  late,  an  excellent  capa- 
city for  getting  on  alone. 

Mrs.  Snaith,  during  those  years,  had 
greatly  improved;  she  had  been  drinking  in 
deep  draughts  of  peace.  Her  voluntary  de- 
scent had  been  rewarded  with  the  obscurity 
she  needed.  Her  renunciation  of  her  two 
children,  also,  was  only  in  name ;  she  pos- 
sessed their  hearts,  and,  excepting  when 
Sarah  interfered,  their  confidence  also. 

Sarah  disparaged  her  sometimes.     **  Such 
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a  dear  kind  nurse,  my  pets,  but  no  occasion 
to  tell  that  to  lier ;  ask  Cousin  Saralu 
Little  giiis  are  not  to  be  too  intimate  with 
servants." 

The  children  listened,  tried  to  obey,  and 
for  the  moment  gave  themselves  airs;  but 
nature  was  too  strong  for  them,  and  they 
stole  away,  when  Cousin  Sarah  was  not 
looking,  to  '  ^  help  ' '  Mamsey  when  she  was 
working ;  or,  tall  as  they  were  growing,  to 
delight  themselves  with  her  caresses,  or  get 
her  to  sit  on  the  rocking-chair  and  take 
them  both  at  once  on  her  knees. 

Whenever  there  was  anything  the  matter 
with  them,  they  were  wholly  her  own. 
They  divided  their  smiles  with  others,  but 
all  their  tears  were  shed  in  her  arms.  Some- 
times she  wept  with  them ;  the  child  for  its 
passing  grief,  the  mother  for  her  infinite 
misfortune — the  lost  and  outraged  love  of 
her  youth,  the  disgraced  life,  the  self-renun- 
ciation.     But,    after   all,   when   they    had 
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wept  togetlier,  the  child,  perfectly  consoled, 
would  fall  asleep  on  her  bosom,  and  the 
mother,  with  impassioned  love,  would  admit 
to  herself,  as  all  keen  affection  must,  that  if 
she  could  not  have  both,  she  grudged  their 
joys  far  less  to  others  than  their  tears. 

Amias,  who  had  hitherto  taken  his  aunt 
Sarah  for  granted,  just  as  she  was,  felt  sur- 
prised to  find  her  remarkably  foolish;  for 
long  absence,  without  destroying  memory, 
enabled  him  to  look  at  customary  things  as 
if  they  were  fresh.  He  was  surprised  no 
less  to  remark  the  complacent  affection  with 
which  Felix  regarded  her.  She  was  more 
slender,  more  sprightly,  and  more  gaily 
dressed  than  ever,  and  she  was  obviously 
most  welcome  to  do  and  say  in  his  house 
whatever  she  pleased. 

Sometimes,  when  he  was  strolling  about 
the  garden,  cogitating  on  some  political  or 
literary  matter  of  real  importance,  he  would 
come  upon  a  scene  which  for  the  moment 
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would  fling  him  back  witli  almost  painful 
suddenness  into  the  past,  and  make  the 
later  years  of  his  Hfe  look  all  unreal  and 
distant  to  him. 

''Yes,"  Sarah  was  observing  one  day, 
when  he  came  upon  them  thus,  "it  is  a 
subject,  my  dear  Felix,  which  frequently 
engages  my  attention.  Certainly,  as  you 
say,  it  does  not  do  to  generalize  too  con- 
fidently on  it,  and  yet  my  experience  is  by 
no  means  small." 

Felix,  with  the  shadowy  smile  in  his  eyes, 
through  which  a  little  harmless  maHce 
shone,  was  calmly  digging  his  plot,  and  she,, 
comfortably  perched  on  a  large  flower-pot 
turned  upside  down,  was  looking  at  him 
with  her  head  on  one  side. 

"What  do  you  think?"  she  inquired; 
"  and  what  does  Amias  think  ?  " 

"About  what?"  Amias  not  unnaturally 
inquired. 

Sarah  was  too  deep  in  thought  to  give 
him  a  direct  answer. 
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She  said,  "  I've  got  a  new  gardener,  called 
David.  Yes.  Now,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  Providence  interferes,  when  a  child  is 
named  David,  to  change  the  colour  of  his 
hair  if  it  was  going  to  be  black ;  but  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  you  will  find  a  man  of 
the  name  of  David  always  has  sandy  hair, 
or,  at  any  rate,  light  hair." 

''So  he  has,"  said  Felix,  calmly.  '^It 
cannot  be  denied.  But  don't  you  think  it 
may  be  because  David  is  almost  always  a 
Scotchman  ?  They  almost  always  have  light 
hair." 

'^  No,"  said  Sarah.  "  But  I  think,  as  you 
said,  that  one  can  hardly  dogmatize  about 
it ;  it's  a  mysterious  subject." 

''He  is  always  a  Scotchman,"  persisted 
Pelix;  "  and  if  he  isn't,  he  ought  to  be." 

"But  that,"  continued  Sarah,  "is  only 
one  out  of  hundreds  of  names.  Does  it 
result  from  the  eternal  fitness  of  things, 
that  a  woman  named  Fanny  (always  in  a 
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book,  and  generally  in  real  life)  is  frivolous  ? 
Did  you  ever  meet  with  a  ponderous,  or  a 
managing,  or  a  learned  Fanny  ?  All  litera- 
ture shows  what  Fanny  is !  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  observation  of  this  which 
causes  people  not  to  use  the  name  half  so 
much  as  they  used  to  do.  Then,  again, 
some  names  are  quite  gone  out,  because  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  girls  who  had 
them  always  became  old  maids  —  Miss 
Grizzle,  for  instance.  Griselda  was  once 
a  favourite  name — Miss  Penelope,  Miss 
Kebecca,  Miss  Tabitha." 

Felix  made  no  reply,  good  or  bad,  to  this 
speech,  though  he  seemed  to  derive  a  cer- 
tain satisfaction  from  it. 

^'  I  wouldn't  call  a  son  Lionel  on  any 
account,"  she  continued,  ^'unless  I  wished 
him  to  go  into  the  army ;  nor  Eobert,  if  I 
objected  to  his  taking  holy  orders ;  nor 
Godfrey,  unless  I  knew  beforehand  that  he 
would  be  fat,  and  nothing  I  could  do  could 
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prevent  it;  nor  Gilbert,  if  I  wished  him 
to  pay  his  debts." 

^'  I  don't  think  there  is  so  much  in  it  as 
you  suppose/'  said  Amias,  as  gravely  as 
Felix  might  have  done. 

^'But  that,"  answered  Sarah,  ^^is  because 
3^ou  have  not  sufficiently  gone  into  the 
matter.  Yes;  we  cannot  expect  to  under- 
stand everything  in  this  world,  nor  how 
things  act  upon  one  another." 

^'I  can  understand,"  said  Amias,  "that 
a  man's  name,  if  he  connected  a  certain 
character  with  it,  would  act  upon  him ;  but 
I  cannot  understand  that  he  would  act  upon 
his  name." 

"But  human  knowledge  is  making  great 
strides,"  observed  Sarah.  "Look  at  the 
things  they  have  discovered  in  the  micro- 
scope. It  takes  some  of  these  four  genera- 
tions to  come  round  again  to  themselves ! 
And  yet  they  are  atoms  so  small  that  if 
garden  worms  were  as  much  magnified  in 
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proportion,  they  would  reach  from  here  to 
London.  I  think,  therefore — yes — that  we 
onght  not  to  despair  ahout  finding  out  and 
understanding  anything,  though  at  the  same 
time,  as  I  have  just  said,  we  are  not  exactly 
to  expect  it." 

Amias  found  them  at  peace  in  the  rectory, 
and  he  left  them  at  peace.  There  was  a 
certain  air  of  leisure  ahout  them  all.  When 
JolHffe  picked  the  peas,  she  took  her  time 
over  them,  and  strolled  up  to  the  hean  hed, 
before  she  went  in,  to  ascertain  if  they  were 
coming  on,  which  they  did,  also  at  their 
leisure ;  while,  perhaps,  Felix,  at  his  leisure, 
was  proceeding  into  the  church,  to  be  ready 
for  some  rustic  bridal. 

Amias  spent  thi'ee  weeks  with  his  brother, 
^'partook  of  his  victuals,"  and  also  of  this 
leisure,  which  he  found  extremely  sweet. 
When  he  departed,  he  thought  he  would 
come  again  very  soon,  and  so  felt  a  very 
bearable  pang  at  parting. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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But  he  did  not  come  soon ;  it  fell  in  his 
way  to  write  some  articles  in  a  magazine, 
which  brought  him  into  sudden  notice. 

The  youth  who  had  with  such  extreme 
difficulty  paid  his  tailor's  bill,  and  eked  out 
his  means  of  living  by  the  sale  of  an  old 
necklace,  began  to  find  himself  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  somebody,  and  he  had 
the  unusual  good  fortune  to  be  very  soon 
**  looked  up "  by  another  somebody,  and 
offered  an  appointment  which  kept  his 
powers  almost  always  on  the  stretch  and 
his  mind  always  improving;  for,  besides 
research,  it  demanded  of  him  a  great  deal 
of  travelling. 

In  the  mean  time  Dick  did  well  at  school. 
Sir  Samuel  mellowed  and  improved,  Felix 
almost  stood  still,  and  Amabel  and  Delia 
grew  to  be  prettier  than  ever;  but  Mrs. 
Snaith,  just  as  the  former  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen,  fell  sick,  and  was  all  at  once  in 
low  spirits  without  apparent   cause.      She 
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had  a  startled  and  nervous  way  that  sur- 
prised all  about  her ;  did  not  like  to  go  out- 
of-doors,  and,  when  alone,  was  often  found 
shedding  tears. 

^^What  is  it,  Mrs.  Snaith,  darling?'' 
asked  Delia  when,  one  day  coming  into  the 
room  still  called  the  nursery,  she  found 
Mrs.  Snaith  standing  there,  and  hastily 
folding  a  newspaper  and  putting  it  in  her 
pocket.  ''What  is  that  rubbishing  Suffolli; 
Chronicle  to  you  ?  " 

''Who  told  you  it  was  the  Stiff olh  Chron- 
icle, Miss  Delia,  dear?  " 

Sarah  had  long  ago  hinted  to  Mrs.  Snaith 
that  she  would  do  well  to  add  the  "  Miss  " 
to  Delia's  name.  She  had  always  called 
Amabel  "  missy  "  from  her  birth. 

"  Why,  I  saw  it,  Mamsey." 

Delia  was  fourteen.  Both  the  girls  took 
after  their  mother  in  height,  though  the  poor 
cobbler  had  given  them  his  beautiful  face. 

Delia  approached  Mrs.  Snaith  with  her 
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arms  wide  open,  and  calmly  wrapped  them 
completely  round  her. 

'^  I  do  think  they  grow  longer  every  day," 
she  ohserved  of  the  said  arms. 

Mrs.  Snaith  w^as  trembling  ;  DeUa's  cheek 
was  laid  against  hers,  with  a  certain  modera- 
tion of  miimpassioned  tenderness. 

The  mother  stood  perfectly  still,  but  a 
few  heart-sick  tears  fell  down  her  face. 
She  was  consoled  by  the  qniet  closeness 
of  Delia's  embrace,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
she  released  one  hand,  and,  wiping  them 
away,  said,  ''But  I  must  finish  the  ironing 
now,  my  beauty  bright,  else  your  frills  and 
laces  won't  be  ready  for  Sunday." 

Delia  kissed  her,  and,  withdrawing  a 
little,  looked  at  her.  ''You  don't  get 
enough  air,"  she  said — "always  mo|)ing  in 
this  room.  When  we  were  little,  you  used 
to  iron  sometimes  out  of  doors,  under  the 
walnut  trees.     Oh,  Mamsey,  do  it  now  !  " 

"I  fare  to  think  it  would  fatigue  me  to 
carry  out  the  things  now." 
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^'Dick  shall  cany  tliem,"  exclaimed 
Delia,  and  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

She  "was  unusually  tall  for  her  age,  nearly 
of  the  average  height  already.  Her  face 
was  dimpled,  her  hands  were  dimpled ;  the 
whole  young  growing  creature  was  supple 
and  soft.  She  had  a  mischievous  delight 
in  teasing  Dick  and  reigning  over  him,  but 
no  one  living  was  so  fond  of  him.  Some- 
times when  with  Dick  she  tried  to  remember 
that  she  was  ^'  getting  quite  old,"  but  with 
Pelix  she  was  still  as  playful  as  a  kitten. 

'^What  time  does  Mr.  Amias  come?" 
asked  Mrs.  Snaith,  when,  with  more  com- 
motion than  was  needed,  Dick  and  Delia 
had  brought  out  the  ironing- table,  and 
covered  it  with  a  blanket  and  a  white 
cloth.  They  set  it  and  some  chairs  under 
the  great  spreading  walnut  trees,  in  the 
little  yard  paved  with  coggle-stones,  which 
was  divided  from  the  garden  by  a  long,  low 
rockery. 
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''  What  time  ?  "  repeated  Amabel.  ^'  Well, 
there  is  no  train  till  five,  and  Coz  is  going 
to  wait  at  the  station  for  him  till  he 
comes.  Coz  is  gone  to  the  rmi-diaconal 
meeting." 

^^I  suppose  we  must  make  ourselves  fit 
to  be  seen,"  said  Delia.  "No  doubt  he 
thinks  he  is  a  great  gentleman  now." 

"Fit  to  be  seen!"  exclaimed  Dick. 
"Why,  these  are  the  most  stunning  frocks 
you  ever  had." 

The  girls  were  dressed  in  white,  and  had 
some  blue  ribbons  about  them ;  but  Delia's 
frock  was  crumpled.  She  looked  like  a 
tall,  overgrown  child;  her  long  locks  were 
carelessly  tied  back  with  a  blue  ribbon,  and 
her  delicate  cheeks  were  slightly  flushed 
with  exercise.  Amabel,  on  the  other  hand, 
looked  fair  and  quiet  in  the  lovely  shade 
of  afternoon;  her  ribbons  were  fresh,  her 
frock  clean.  Excepting  when  she  talked 
or  smiled,  she  had  still  the  wistful  look  of 
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her  cMldliood.  Delia  had  it  even  at  this 
moment.  She  and  Dick  had  brought  out 
each  an  iron.  Mamsey  was  teUing  them 
where  these  were  to  be  placed,  and  while 
Dick  obeyed,  Deha  slowly  approached,  hers 
close  to  Dick's  ear.  He  naturally  started 
back,  and  she,  as  if  she  had  only  been 
making  a  quiet  experiment  necessary  for 
the  occasion,  set  it  down  and  ran  off  for 
something  more,  he  after  her. 

But  Mamsey,  for  whom  all  these  prepara- 
tions had  been  made,  had  hardly  begun  her 
work,  when  she  became  so  tired  and  faint, 
that  she  was  obhged  to  sit  down,  and  so 
it  came  to  pass  that  Amabel  and  Delia 
insisted  on  setting  up  as  ironers  on  their 
own  account,  and  there  ensued  a  great 
sprinkhng  of  lace  and  muslin.  Dick  got 
a  sprinkling  also,  to  make  him  grow,  and 
was  sent  continually  backward  and  forward 
to  the  kitchen  to  bring  the  irons,  to  bring 
tea  for  them  and  for  Mrs.  Snaith,  and  to 
brino-  more  chairs. 
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'^None  of  them  will  ever  be  happier," 
thought  the  poor  mother,  as  she  gazed  at 
her  two  young  queens,  trying  their  fair 
hands  at  the  ironing-board,  clapping  the 
lace  between  their  palms  as  they  had  seen 
her  do,  and  making  Dick  feel  the  Italian- 
iron  with  his  great  brown  hand,  lest  it 
should  be  too  hot  for  them  when  they 
pinched  up  the  frills  and  set  them  daintily 
upon  it. 

In  the  golden  shade  of  afternoon  their 
light-hearted  sweetness  consoled  and  soothed 
her.  She  was  weary  of  thinking  on  one  only 
subject,  and  repeating  over  certain  words, 
which  at  first  reading  them  had  almost 
crushed  her ;  but  now  she  escaped  to  a  little 
welcome  rest,  while  Amabel  ironed  and 
laughed,  and  Delia  flitted  about,  offering  a 
great  deal  of  advice  and  not  doing  much, 
though  Dick  contrived  to  give  himself  the 
air  of  one  diligently  helping  her. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

And  so  it  fell  out,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
ironing,  at  a  quarter  before  ^Ye  of  the  clock, 
just  as  Amabel  held  up  deHcately  a  long 
piece  of  lace,  which,  to  the  deep  interest  of 
Dick  and  Delia,  she  had  managed  to  finish 
without  either  crumpling  or  scorching,  two 
gentlemen  came  round  from  the  front  of  the 
house — Felix  and  another. 

It  was  a  still,  hot  afternoon,  but  the 
ironing-table  was  well  within  the  golden 
shade  of  the  walnut  trees.  Mrs.  Snaith,  in 
her  black  alpaca  gown,  made  a  due  foil  in 
the  picture  for  two  fair  creatures,  busy  and 
important.  So  did  Dick,  for,  fine  boy  as 
he  was,  he  had  in  some  small  degree  that 
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awkwardness,  that  nearly  lontishness,  which 
often  afflicts  the  youthful  man  when  his 
legs  and  arms  have  grown  almost  out  of  his 
own  knowledge,  and  when,  having  become 
suddenly  somewhat  ponderous,  he  frequently 
finds  his  movements  making  more  noise 
than  he  intended. 

Dick  was  inclined  to  be  shy  and  shame- 
faced about  himself  when  the  girls  teased 
him.  It  seemed  a  shame  that  he  should 
grow  so  big,  when  Amabel  would  ask  him 
for  one  of  his  gloves  to  carry  aloft  on  a 
stick,  as  a  sufficient  parasol ;  or  when  Delia 
would  remark  that  his  shoes,  when  he  had 
grown  out  of  them,  should  be  presented  to 
the  little  seaside  place  often  mentioned 
here,  that  a  grateful  country,  sinking  them 
in  the  sand,  might  use  them  as  dry  docks- 
for  the  fishing  smacks. 

And  yet  the  joy  and  glory  of  being  with 
these  two  girls  was  already  enough  to  draw 
him  away  from  the  football  and  cricket,  the 
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rowing  and  running,  which,  when  at  school, 
he  dehghteci  in. 

So  Amabel  was  holding  up  the  lace  when 
Amias,  coming  round  a  corner,  first  saw 
with  his  eyes  that  there  were  two  young 
ladies  in  the  garden,  and  then  perceived 
with  his  intelligence  that  they  must  be 
Amabel  and  Delia. 

He  looked  at  Felix  with  a  flash  of  sur- 
prise. Amabel  was  such  a  fair  young  crea- 
ture, and  Fehx  had  all  these  years,  in  his 
letters,  or  during  his  visits  to  London, 
never  said  or  written  anything  about  her 
which  appeared  to  show  that  he  knew  she 
was  beautiful,  or  even  that  he  was  aware 
she  was  fast  growing  up. 

The  brothers  advanced.  Mrs.  Snaith 
rose  and  stood  in  her  place.  Delia  ran 
forward  and  kissed  Felix,  and  Amabel, 
serene,  not  surprised,  moved  only  a  step  or 
two  towards  them. 

Felix  had  been  away  two  nights.     She 
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also  kissed  him,  as  an  accustomed  and  not, 
as  it  seemed,  specially  interesting  ceremony 
to  either  party. 

Amias  was  absolutely  startled,  so  that  a 
fine  red  hue  showed  itself  through  the 
brown  of  his  cheek.  How  would  she  greet 
Mm  .^ 

In  a  manner  that  quite  satisfied  him. 
He  raised  his  hat ;  and  she  quietly,  as 
though  she  took  a  certain  number  of  mo- 
ments that  could  be  counted  to  do  it  in, 
looked  at  him  with  sweet  and  modest 
interest,  as  if  she  might  have  been  thinking 
about  him  beforehand,  and  then  she  held 
out  her  pretty  hand  and  smiled. 

Amias  felt  for  the  moment  almost  as  shy 
as  Dick,  who,  called  by  Felix,  now  came 
blundering  up ;  and  the  brothers  laughing, 
and  each  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the 
other,  shook  hands  with  hearty  pleasure ; 
one  thinking,  ''  I  did  not  know  he  was  a 
swell,"   and  the   other,    ^^This  fellow  will 
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be    six    feet    liidi    before    he    has    done 


"c 


^'We  did  n*ot  think  you  would  be  so 
early,"  said  Amabel. 

^'We  could  not  have  been,"  answered 
Felix,  ^4f  we  had  stopped  at  this  station. 
We  met  two  stations  off,  and  there  Amias 
hired  a  fly.  He  wanted  to  see  the  country, 
and  drive  through  the  park." 

*^  You  might  have  met  Uncle  Sam,"  said 
Dick;  ^'he  has  been  here  to  give  Amabel 
her  riding  lesson." 

^'  Coz,"  said  Delia,  pouting,  ^'  isn't  it 
unfair  that  he  never  ad^s  me  ?  I  can  never 
ride." 

^^  There's  the  donkey,"  answered  Felix, 
smiling  and  gently  lifting  Deha's  face,  by 
putting  his  hand  under  her  chin.  She  was- 
manifestly  the  favourite. 

''But  he  won't  go!"  exclaimed  Delia^ 
throwing  such  tragic  tones  into  her  voice^ 
and  such  needless  pathos  into  her  face,  as 
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seemed  to  show  that  she  had  nothing  more 
important  to  use  up  her  feelings  for.  "  Oh, 
Coz,  you  did  say  that  some  day  you  would 
hire  a  pony,  and  that  I  should  go  out  riding 
with  you." 

*^  We'll  see  about  it,"  said  Felix,  basely 
putting  off  this  desired  event  to  some 
perfectly  indefinite  date. 

Delia  sighed,  and  Mrs.  Snaith  now  be- 
ginning to  put  the  ironed  lace,  etc.,  into  two 
light  baskets,  each  of  the  girls  took  one  and 
went  in  with  it,  she  and  Dick  following  with 
the  chairs. 

Amias  stood  a  moment  surprised,  and  yet 
he  had  known  the  girls  were  still  with  his 
brother.  What  could  he  have  expected? 
He  roused  himself,  went  into  the  church 
with  Fehx,  and  was  shown  a  lectern  that 
'^  old  Sam"  had  given.  Sir  Samuel  ap- 
peared to  play  a  much  larger  part  than 
formerly  in  the  life  of  the  rectory.  Then 
he  went  into  the  garden  and  all  over  the 
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premises.  He  asked  no  questions  about 
the  girls,  but  lie  thought  the  position 
of  Felix  as  their  guardian  began  to  be 
decidedly  curious. 

He  did  not  see  them  again  that  night; 
they  had  dined  early,  and  they  did  not 
appear  till  the  next  morning,  about  half 
an  hour  before  service  time.  To  say  that 
they  looked  fairer,  fi-esher,  and  more  grace- 
ful than  ever,  would  not  half  explain  the 
complicated  impressions  they  made  on  him. 
They  also  both  appeared  more  childlike 
than  before,  though  Amabel,  as  befitted  her 
age,  was  mindful  of  the  presence  of  an 
almost  strange  gentleman;  while  Delia,  re- 
garding him  as  the  brother  of  Felix  (who 
was  quite  an  elderly  man),  made  no  differ- 
ence in  her  usual  style  of  talk  because  of 
him. 

'^  I  want  my  sermon-case,"  said  Felix. 

^'Then  Delia  shaU  fetch  it.     Do,  DeHa," 
began  Amabel,  persuasively. 
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Felix  was  seated  on  the  sofa,  already  in 
his  cassock.  Delia,  beside  him,  had  put  her 
arm  through  his.  He  was  reading  his  sermon 
over,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  girls. 

Amabel  was  moving  across  the  middle 
of  the  room,  putting  on  her  gloves.  As  she 
buttoned  one,  she  turned  her  head  slightly 
over  her  shoulder.  She  was  manifestly 
observing  how  her  train  followed  her,  and 
how  her  sash  floated  after. 

Felix,  having  finished  his  reading,  looked 
up,  and,  as  if  supposing  that  he  had  not 
been  heard,  told  DeHa  again  that  he  wanted 
his  case. 

"  But  Amabel  will  get  my  place  if  I  fetch 
it,"  said  DeHa;  ''and  it  really  is  my  turn 
to  walk  with  you  to  church." 

''You  walked  with  Coz  on  Wednesday," 
answered  Amabel. 

"But  that,"  said  the  unreasonable  child, 
"was  a  saint's  day,  and  I  don't  consider 
that  it  counts." 
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*^  Fetch  the  case,  goosey,"  answered  FeHx. 
^^  I  remember  that  it  is  your  turn." 

All  this  time  Amias,  standing  on  the  rug, 
amused  himself  with  looking  on,  and  none 
of  them  took  any  particular  notice  of  him. 

Delia,  now  satisfied,  started  up  with  a 
laugh  of  loving  maHce  at  Amabel,  and 
presently  brought  in  the  sermon-case  ;  then 
turning  her  head,  much  as  Amabel  had 
done,  "Look  at  our  new  frocks,  Coz,"  she 
exclaimed — "  our  frocks  that  Cousin  Sarah 
gave  us  ;  don't  they  look  sweet  ?  " 

*'Your  new  frocks?"  repeated  Felix, 
turning  with  no  particular  intelligence  in  his 
glance.  "Oh — ah — new,  are  they  ?  Well, 
they  seem  to  fit  well  enough,  as  far  as  I  can 
see;"  then  he  added,  like  a  good  parson 
as  he  was,  "  But  I  wish,  when  you  have 
new  habiliments,  that  they  were  not  always 
put  on  first  on  a  Sunday;  they  take  your 
minds  off  from  attending  to  the  service." 

Then  he  began  to  talk  to  Amias,  but  at 

VOL.  II.  M 
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the  first  pause,  '^  Shall  we  change  them, 
Coz  ?  "  asked  Amabel,  with  obedient 
sweetness. 

'^  No,  no,"  he  answered ;  ^^  no  occasion  for 
that." 

That  such  a  celestial  vision  should  be 
desirous  of  pleasing  the  *' old  man,"  appeared 
quite  ridiculous. 

^^And  she  gave  us  om^  new  hats  too," 
observed  Delia.  ''Look,  Coz.  She  never 
gave  us  such  a  handsome  present  before." 

These  hats  were  white,  and,  as  Amias  re- 
marked, semi-transparent.  Feathers  drooped 
over  one  side.  Amias,  as  he  looked,  felt 
quite  abashed.  How  could  milhners  have  the 
conscience  to  concoct  such  beautiful  things 
for  creatures  more  than  distracting  enough 
already  ? 

''  She  brought  them  from  London,"  said 
Delia. 

It  was  manifest  that  it  was  their  array, 
and  not  themselves,  that  the  two  girls  were 
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admiiing.  One  of  them  was  almost  a  child, 
and  the  other  almost  a  woman,  but  Amias 
hardly  knew  yet  wliich  he  liked  best,  and 
he  supposed  that  the  new  hats  must  be  the 
cause  of  their  attractiveness.  He  found 
Amabel  so  lovely  as  hardly  to  be  able 
to  look  at  her,  and  yet  he  admitted  to 
himself  that  her  beauty  was  not  in  her 
features  so  much  as  in  the  pui'e  fairness 
of  her  complexion,  in  the  dark  lashes  that 
half  shaded  her  pensive  blue  eyes,  and  in 
the  slow  sweetness  of  the  smile  which 
would  adorn  her  face  with  such  bewitching- 
dimples.  It  was  her  hat,  it  was  her 
feathers,  which  gave  that  distinguished  air 
to  her  head.  So  he  thought ;  for  he  could 
not  escape  from  thinking  of  her,  being  the 
slave  for  the  moment  of  every  pretty  girl. 
Good  young  men  generally  are. 

So  they  all  went  to  church,  family  and 
servants,  excepting  Mrs.  Snaith,  who  was 
left  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  attend 
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to  the  early  dinner.  She  had  little  to  do 
hut  to  prepare  some  vegetables.  The  large 
joint  was  cold;  the  custards  and  the  fruit 
tarts  were  already  made.  She  got  on  pretty 
well  at  first,  in  the  clean,  sunny  kitchen. 
Her  lips  never  trembled  so  long  as  there 
was  anything  to  be  done,  but  when  she  had 
also  laid  the  cloth  in  the  dining-room,  and 
was  returning  to  the  nursery,  a  sudden  pang 
overtook  her,  and  she  stood  still  as  she  had 
done  the  previous  day,  and  wept. 

She  stood  a  few  minutes,  sobbing  and 
shedding  heart-sick  tears,  before  she  could 
rouse  herself;  then  she  went  into  the 
nursery,  unlocked  a  drawer  in  her  old- 
fashioned  bureau,  which  had  been  saved 
from  the  fire,  and  took  out  the  Buff  oik 
GliTonicle,  to  read  for  the  fiftieth  time  the 
miserable  news  it  had  conveyed  to  her. 

^'  To  her  that  have  been  looking  out  for 
tidings  from  me  this  fourteen  years  and  two 
months  and  six  days.     I  am  that  vexed  to 
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be  a  misery  to  you,  that  are  the  niece  of  an 
honest  man  and  my  good  friend,  that,  if  I 
dared,  I  would  leave  this  thing  to  take  care 
of  itself;  but  'tis  best  to  write  for  your 
sake.  And,  first,  you  will  understand  that, 
if  he  that  has  a  right  to  trouble  you  had 
behaved  himself  better,  you  would  have 
had  this  news  full  four  years  ago;  but  for 
several  years  he  behaved  very  bad,  and 
so  was  kept  in  to  the  last  moment  that  the 
law  allowed. 

^'And  came  up  to  where  I  am,  and  de- 
manded his  wife  and  children  and  the 
property;  and  I  told  him  the  children  had 
died,  as  I  was  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear 
was  the  case  soon  after  we  parted.  And  he 
pretended  to  be  vexed,  and  said  he  were 
a  reformed  character,  and  had  the  impu- 
dence to  offer  to  pray  with  me,  along  of  my 
not  being  in  a  good  frame  of  mind,  for  I 
had  the  gout  in  my  hand,  and  was  that  put 
out  with  him,  that  I  was  not  particular  in 
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my  language.  The  end  of  it  is,  I  am  vexed' 
to  say,  that  he  went  to  Bristol,  the  last 
place,  as  he  understood,  where  you  were 
heard  of.  And  so  no  more,  hut  God  keep 
you,  wherever  you  be,  from  a  canting 
hypocrite. — G." 

Mamsey  sat  down  in  the  ro eking- ch air ^ 
and  thought  over,  as  she  had  so  often  done 
lately,  the  terms  of  this  letter.  Bristol  was 
north-west  of  the  place  where  she  dwelt, 
and  it  was  not  on  the  same  line  of  railway. 
But  oh,  what  a  little  place  England  is  !  and 
how  could  she  be  sure  that  no  one  whatever 
knew  of  her  whereabouts  ? 

The  Christian  names  of  her  children  were 
so  uncommon,  that,  in  spite  of  her  wretched 
husband's  belief  that  they  were  dead,  he 
would  not  hear  them  again,  if  he  came  near 
her,  without  suspicion.  What  should  she  do 
— what  should  she  do  ?  It  seemed  to  her 
unbearable  misery  to  leave  her  darlings,  but 
it  would  be  cruel  indeed  to  expose  them  to 
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any  risk.  Her  husband  was  at  Bristol. 
Should  she  fly  to  Ijondon  and  bury  herself 
there  ? 

She  was  yet  thinking  on  this  subject 
when  the  family  and  Jolliffe  came  home 
from  church,  and  something  to  attend  to 
brought  her  a  little  welcome  relief. 

At  the  early  dinner  she  waited  at  table, 
and  Amias  noticed  a  kind  of  sweet  and  sad 
dignity  in  her  manner.  "When  she  spoke, 
she  used  the  homely  English  of  her  native 
town,  Ipswich;  but  her  movements  had  a 
grace  that  he  could  not  fail  to  acknowledge. 

Not  hurried,  not  inattentive,  she  yet  ap- 
peared to  be  dwelling  in  some  inner  world 
while  she  went  about  her  duties;  and  he 
saw  that,  when  she  stood  a  few  moments  at 
the  sideboard,  her  eyes  were  examining  the 
two  girls  and  Felix,  almost  as  if  she  was 
learning  by  heart  their  features  and  air.  A 
singular  thing  this,  since  she  was  so  familiar 
with  them.     And  a  singular  thing,  too,  that 
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a  guest  should  occupy  himself  so  mucli  with 
the  servant ;  but  he  perfectly  observed  that 
he  was  not  alone  in  being  so  occupied. 

There  is  no  dignity  so  touching  and  so 
telling,  as  that  of  those  who  have  renounced 
all.  They  expect  nothing  of  any  man,  that 
they  should  excite  themselves  in  order  to 
please  him.  They  cannot  be  patronized, 
for  no  one  has  anything  to  give  that  they 
care  to  take.  Mrs.  Snaith  was  doing  her 
best,  and  the  words  ^^  Here  we  have  no  con- 
tinuing city  "  were  present  to  her  thoughts  ; 
but  she  had  wept  her  last  tears  over  the 
news,  and  there  had  come  over  her  mind 
a  great  calm. 

She  had  never  looked  better.  Her  cheeks 
were  still  slightly  flushed,  after  her  weeping 
fit ;  her  brown  eyes  looked  more  moist  than 
usual,  and  had  a  more  tender  lustre  from 
the  same  cause.  Did  she  know  that  Fehx 
looked  at  her  from  time  to  time?  Amias 
could  not  be  sure,  but  he  felt  that  there  was 
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something  unusual  about  her,  and  he  won- 
dered what  it  was. 

She  had  no  sooner  withdrawn  after  dinner, 
having  set  fruit  and  wine  on  the  table,  than 
Fehx  said  to  Amabel,  '^  Mamsey  looks  a 
httle  better  to-day." 

^'  She  said  she  had  slept  better,  Coz," 
answered  Amabel;  ^'and  Mr.  Brown  says 
there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her,  if  she 
could  but  think  so."  Poor  unconscious 
daughter  ! 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  doctor. 

^'  Yes,"  observed  Delia,  ^^  I  heard  him  tell 
her  that  she  really  must  rouse  herself.  He 
said  he  had  never  met  with  a  person  more 
free  from  all  disease,  or  one  with  a  finer 
frame." 

^^  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than 
our  going  to  the  sea  just  now,"  observed 
Felix.  ''I  dare  say  the  change  will  bring 
her  round.  We  all  want  a  change  now  and 
then." 
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''And  Cousin  Amias  says  lie  will  take  iis 
out  fishing,"  said  Delia. 

Dick  was  immediately  devoured  with 
jealousy. 

Amias  listened  to  all  this  with  something^ 
like  jealousy  also.  Here  was  Felix,  his 
nearest  relation,  far  more  important  to  him 
than  any  other  person  living.  And  this  par- 
sonage, rather  bare,  rather  shabby,  and  quite 
out  of  the  world,  was  still  his  home ;  but  of 
what  importance  was  he  in  it  ?  Felix  was 
more  interested  in  these  two  girls,  who  were 
always  with  him,  than  in  his  brother.  Why, 
even  a  servant  who  made  his  life  com- 
fortable, was  probably  more  interesting  ! 

Was  this  inevitable  ?  Perhaps  it  was :  and 
if  so,  he  would  not  grumble  at  Felix,  but  he 
would  come  more  frequently  to  see  them 
all ;  he  would  make  himself  of  more  conse- 
quence to  Felix. 

Felix  had  a  great  respect  for  this  half- 
educated     woman;     her     sweet     humility 
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touched  him.  He  never  asked  her  any 
questions,  but  her  evident  love  for  Amabel 
and  Delia  made  him  feel  sure  that  her 
unhappy  marriage  had  brought  her  children 
and  she  had  lost  them.  As  years  had  gone 
on,  he  had  more  and  more  left  her  and 
JolHffe  to  arrange  all  household  matters  as 
they  pleased.  No  man  could  well  be  less 
master  of  his  house  and  his  belongings,  but 
all  was  so  well  done  for  him  that  he  scarcely 
knew  it.  And  now  Mrs.  Snaith  was  ill — at 
least,  she  appeared  to  think  so — for  she  had 
asked  to  see  a  doctor,  and  for  some  little 
time  had  been  very  nervous,  and  sometimes 
faint.  This  had  changed  the  manner  of 
Fehx.  He  had  felt  and  expressed  some 
anxiety  about  her.  After  studiously  pre- 
serving a  certain  style  of  speech  and 
bearing  towards  her,  he  had  unconsciously 
changed  it,  and  if  any  one  about  him  had 
been  observant  excepting  Amias  (which 
was  not  the  case),  it  would  have  been  as 
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evident  to  all  as  it  was  to  him.  Felix  felt 
that  hers  was  probably  a  sickness  of  the 
heart,  and  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  con- 
vict husband;  but  he  asked  her  no  questions, 
though  he  frequently  felt  what  a  gap  she 
would  make  in  his  household  if  she  with- 
drew, and  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
supply  her  place. 
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CHAPTEK   YIII. 

As  Felix  and  his  party  left  the  church,  on 
Sunday  morning,  Sh-  Samuel  de  Berenger 
had  accosted  them.  His  manner  to  Amias 
had  heen  extremely  cordial,  but  though 
Felix  noticed  this,  Amias  did  not ;  he  had 
become  in  some  measure  accustomed  to 
cordiahty,  and  the  ancient  fracas  between 
him  and  his  old  great-uncle  was  of  no  con- 
sequence to  him  now.  He  had  an  income 
which  was  sufficient  for  his  very  simple 
style  of  living ;  he  Hked  his  work,  and 
found  time,  when  it  was  over,  for  a  good 
deal  of  public  speaking,  at  religious,  philan- 
thropical,  and  also  political  meetings. 

Amias  was  a  good  deal  altered;  he  was  no 
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longer  afraid  as  to  what  people  would  think 
of  him.  At  first  his  conduct  had  kept  well  in 
front  of  his  convictions  ;  and  he  had  been 
subject  to  intervals  of  misgiving  and  for- 
lornness,  when  these  convictions,  overcome 
by  times  of  apathy,  or  pulled  back  by  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side,  would  appear  to 
recede  and  leave  him  all  by  himself  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle,  while  he  most  wanted 
them  to  back  him. 

But  when  the  returning  tide  of  convic- 
tion came  up  again,  it  was  all  the  stronger 
for  new  knowledge  and  wider  experience. 
He  had  lived  through  his  self-scorn,  and  the 
scorn  of  other  people,  in  the  notion  that  he 
must  be  a  fanatic ;  had  said  things  that  he 
had  smarted  for  afterwards,  as  suspecting 
that  they  were  ridiculous;  and  now,  behold, 
the  very  people  in  his  little  world  who  had 
made  most  game  of  him,  were  quoting  them 
as  familiarly  true.  They  had  only  been  a 
nine-days'  wonder,  and  while  he  was  blush- 
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ing  still  for  them  on  the  tenth,  they  were 
adopted  by  most  of  those  who  had  not  for- 
gotten them.  As  related  to  his  religions 
profession,  an  almost  opposite  conrse  had 
not  the  less  brought  him  forward  to  the 
open  confession  that  he  was  a  sincere 
Christian. 

How  extremely  hard  it  is  for  a  young 
man  to  make  such  an  avowal!  But  he, 
naturally  most  reticent  and  afraid  of  him- 
self, had  notwithstanding  lived  such  a  life, 
and  aimed  at  so  much  that  was  good,  that 
he  had  fallen  among  those  who,  making  an 
open  profession  of  rehgion,  took  for  granted 
a  good  deal  concerning  him  that  he  had 
hardly  dared  to  believe  himself;  but  when 
he  had  once  learned  from  some  of  them  to 
admit  that  "  everij  good  gift  cometh  from 
above,"  it  was  but  a  point  of  thankful 
humihty  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  under 
heavenly  guidance,  and  that  once  under- 
stood, other  things  followed. 
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All  Sunday  Amias  held  to  his  notion  that 
his  two  child-beanties  were  lovely  hy  reason 
of  their  array.  On  Monday  morning  he 
saw  canse  to  change  his  opinion  ;  for,  before 
breakfast,  he  met  Amabel  in  the  garden  in 
a  morning  dress,  made  of  some  sort  of  pale- 
blue  cambric.  She  was  bringing  in  a  bunch 
of  blush  roses  to  set  on  the  breakfast  table, 
and  she  was  holding  up  a  very  large  rhubarb 
leaf  by  way  of  parasol. 

She  looked  prettier  than  ever.  Amias 
was  alternately  attracted  and  repelled.  The 
first  feeling  drew  him  to  her  side  ;  all  nature 
seemed  to  smile  so  on  her  sweetness.  She 
reminded  him,  in  that  secluded  spot,  of  a 
fair  lily  shaded  by  its  own  green  leaf.  And 
then  the  second  feeling  came  like  a  smart 
box  on  the  ear.  He  did  not  like  to  be  so 
suddenly  overcome  ;  it  was  not  in  his  plans ; 
and  he  knew  that,  if  he  did  not  look  out, 
a  very  inconvenient  sense  of  incompleteness 
would  soon  lay  hold  upon  him,  and  when 
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he  left  lier,  his  heart  would  be  torn  in  two, 
and  the  best  half  left  behind  him. 

Now,  what  was  the  part  of  a  wise  man 
in  such  a  case  ?  Why,  to"  decide  that  he 
would  look  out.  So  Amias  felt,  so  he  did 
decide ;  and,  in  pursuit  of  this  resolution, 
he  went  on  and  made  the  circuit  of  the 
garden.  But  that  caused  no  difference,  of 
course.  Amabel,  not  being  present,  was 
only  the  more  there.  She  was  everywhere. 
The  young  growing  things  about  him  were 
lovely,  for  they  were  like  her.  The  old 
steadfast  trees  were  interesting,  as  in  con- 
trast to  her.  And  here  was  the  donkey ! 
The  very  donkey  was  interesting,  because 
she  often  tried  in  vain  to  make  him  go. 
Amias,  having  thought  even  this,  burst  out 
laughing  at  himself,  and  felt  that  he,  too, 
was  an  ass. 

Then  he  went  in,  and  Delia  was  there. 
He  saw  the  girls  meet,  and  wish  each  other 
good  morning  with  a  kiss.     After  that  came 
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family  prayers,  and  then,  during  breakfast, 
a  long  discussion  between  Dick  and  Delia 
about  tbe  delights  of  going  to  the  sea. 
They  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  in  the 
prospect  of  this  treat,  and  then  Amabel 
struck  in,  and  she,  too,  had  a  childish  joy 
in  the  prospect.  They  argued  with  Felix 
as  to  which  of  them  must  go  inside  and 
which  might  go  outside  the  coach  that  was 
to  take  them  part  of  the  way.  They  were 
almost  petulant  over  his  decision.  Amias 
listened,  and  felt  as  if  he  was  now  safe. 
She  was  a  child: — who  falls  in  love  with 
a  child  ? 

What  packing  there  was  that  day ! — what 
condoling  with  the  donkey,  with  the  young 
ducks,  the  dog,  and  even  the  cat,  because 
they  were  to  be  left  behind !  '^  Though 
our  cat  is  such  a  cold-hearted  person," 
said  Delia,  ^'that  even  if  she  knew  she 
would  never  see  us  again,  she  would  not 
leave  off  mousing  for  a  single  day."     And 
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then  what  rapture  they  got  out  of  their 
anticipations  of  the  boating  and  the  bathing  ! 
It  was  worth  while,  Amias  thought,  living 
in  a  country  parsonage  for  years  to  find 
such  joy  at  last  in  a  simple  change. 

So  the  next  morning  they  all  set  forth, 
and  even  Mrs.  Snaith  was  in  good  spirits. 
She  was  refreshed  by  bustle,  and  glad  to 
feel  that  every  throb  of  the  engine  took  her 
further  from  Bristol.  She  had  suffered 
much,  and  now  counted  the  miles  with 
exultation  till  the  party  stopped  at  a  station 
where  the  coach  met  them,  and  she  was 
made,  nothing  loth,  to  take  one  of  the 
despised  inside  places,  which  assured  her 
the  shade  and  sechision  that  she  loved. 

She  was  manifestly  better.  She  did  not 
now  wait  at  table,  and  the  two  brothers 
seldom  saw  her  excepting  when  she  attended 
the  girls  to  the  shops  or  to  the  shore. 

Tom  de  Berenger's  three  little  girls  were 
established  near  at  hand  with  their  grand- 
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mother  and  their  governess.  They  were 
tall  for  their  years,  very  fair,  and  as  playful 
as  Delia.  No  one  but  old  Sir  Samuel  ob- 
served any  particular  likeness  between  the 
two  families.  He  had  several  times  pointed 
it  out,  and  had  been  pleased  to  see  how 
familiarly  the  three  younger  girls  depended 
on  the  two  elder,  and  how  they  met  with 
the  tolerant,  easy  affection  of  relatives. 

FeHx  and  Amias  were  treated  (much  to 
the  vexation  of  the  latter)  more  as  uncles 
and  general  dispensers  of  favours  than  ever. 
But  at  the  end  of  about  a  fortnight  Amias 
managed  to  effect  a  change.    Amabel  ceased 
to  carry  home  buckets  of  forlorn  sea  ane- 
mones, left  off   grubbing   in  the   chffs  for 
fossil  shells,  and  sometimes  even  wore  her 
best  hat  on  week-days.     On  such  occasions 
Amias  was  always  in  attendance,  and  the 
three  little  girls  would  be  sent  off  to  some 
desirable   place   for   finding    cornelian    and 
amber,   while   Dick    and  Delia,   who   con- 
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sidered  it  very  dull  work  to  saunter  along 
looking  at  the  yachts  and  keeping  their  feet 
dry,  would  soon  fall  back,  the  latter  on  pre- 
tence of  emptying  the  sand  from  her  shoes. 
After  this  they  generally  joined  the  little 
girls,  leading  their  revels  and  enjoying  their 
much  more  lively  society. 

Amias  got  on  a  great  deal  better  when 
they  were  gone.  He  taught  Amabel  various 
things,  some  by  word  of  mouth,  some  with 
his  eyes.  She  took  a  good  deal  of  teaching, 
but  she  mastered  the  lesson  at  last. 

Amabel  was  not  ^'wasteful,"  she  did  not 
*'  cheapen  paradise."  When  Amias  had 
taught  her  to  blush,  which  she  could  do  now 
most  beautifully,  she  seldom  looked  him  in 
the  face  while  he  talked,  and  so  she  blushed 
the  seldomer.  But  her  wakening  life  and 
keener  thought  sometimes  caused  her  almost 
unbearable  pain. 

For  Amias  had  twice  gone  away  and 
spoken  at  certain  meetings  some  miles  off. 
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He  was  sufficiently  far  from  his  old  uncle's 
neighbourhood  to  do  this  without  violence 
to  his  sense  of  propriety.  England  was 
large  enough  for  his  speeches,  and  for  all 
the  good  influence  he  could  hope  to  exert, 
though  he  did  keep  his  distance  from  the 
old  man's  door.  He  had  a  decided  affection 
for  him,  and  Amabel  increased  it  by  the 
loving  way  in  which  she  would  speak  of 
him.  In  fact,  Sir  Samuel  showed  himself 
at  his  best  when  he  was  in  the  company  of 
his  so-called  granddaughters.  His  natural 
courtesy  was  never  more  agreeably  shown 
than  towards  the  young  ladies  of  his  own 
family.  He  taught  Amabel  to  ride,  himself 
holding  the  leading-rein  as  she  rode  beside 
him ;  and  once,  when  Delia  had  been  found  by 
him  in  the  schoohoom  ^^with  fair  blubbered 
face,"  left  at  home  by  herself  because  of  the 
outrageous  badness  of  her  French  exercise, 
he  set  to  work  with  the  dictionary,  and 
puzzled   his   old    head,    together   with   her 
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young  one,  till  the  others  came  home  from 
their  picnic,  and  the  exercise  could  be 
'*  shown  up  "  perfectly  right. 

How  natural,  if  all  had  been  as  he  thought 
it  was ;  and  how  natural  that  the  girls  should 
love  him !  Mrs.  Snaith  often  saw  the  evi- 
dences of  this  love  with  a  pang,  but  she 
could  do  nothing,  and  she  hoped  that,  as 
her  girls  had  enough  to  live  upon,  he  would 
not  leave  anything  to  them.  He  had  never 
held  out  any  promise  of  the  kind.  If  he 
did,  she  felt  that  she  must  speak ;  but  she 
put  off  the  evil  day,  hoping  it  might  never 
rise. 

Amabel  had  often  heard  of  the  opinions 
that  Amias  took  such  pains  to  make  known. 
Sometimes  she  had  read  reports  of  his 
speeches  in  the  newspapers,  read  them 
aloud  to  Sarah  de  Berenger,  and  heard  that 
lady's  indignant  comments  upon  them. 

But  these  had  caused  her  no  pain.  She 
thought  in  her  heart  that  Amias  was  right, 
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but  she  was  never  asked  for  her  opinion,  and 
Amias  was  nothing  to  her.  As  for  Sir  Samuel, 
it  almost  seemed  to  her  imagination  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  temper- 
ance lecture.  Such  things  did  not  belong 
to  his  world.  This  world,  her  world,  and 
that  of  Amias,  had  not  hitherto  come 
together — each  had  been  kept  remote  from 
the  other — and  now  she  began  to  perceive 
that  they  were  all  one  and  the  same  world, 
after  all. 

And  now — now  that  she  knew  Sir  Samuel 
was  coming  in  a  few  days  to  see  his  grand- 
daughters and  stay  close  by — now  that  some 
of  the  local  tradespeople  had  congratulated 
^'  Coz,"  in  her  hearing,  on  his  brother's 
eloquence  and  zeal — now,  in  short,  that 
Amias  had  singled  her  out  as  the  object 
of  his  admiration,  and  had  made  her  feel 
that  a  man  of  his  age  was  not  so  very  old, 
after  all — now  she  felt  a  keen  sense  of  dis- 
comfort, when,  having  asked  him  what  he 
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had  said  at  these  lectures,  he  would  answer 
and  astonish  her  with  the  easy  calm  of  his 
conviction,  when  he  would  tell  her  how 
he  had  tried  to  impress  his  audience  with 
the  misery  of  the  drunkard,  and  the  sin 
of  the  drunkard-maker. 

^'  But  all  these  people  who  keep  the  gin- 
palaces  that  you  consider  so  shocking, 
I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  call  them 
drunkard-makers,"  she  observed  once,  when 
he  had  been  talking  thus.  "  They  make  a 
mistake,  no  doubt." 

''What  is  the  mistake?" 

''  It  may  be  that  they  think  more  such 
places  are  needed  than  is  really  the  case." 

Amias  had  a  more  fervid  nature  than 
his  brother,  and  he  seldom  thought  of 
things  in  the  abstract,  but  of  the  persons 
who  had  to  do  with  them. 

*'  But  if  it  takes  about  thirty  thousand 
drunkards,"  he  answered,  ''  to  build  up  the 
fortune  of  a  great  spirit-distiller,  and  give 
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a  comfortable  livelihood  to  the  landlords 
and  families  of  all  the  gin -palaces  and 
pubUc-houses  where  the  liquor  is  sold, 
ought  that  fortune  to  be  built  up,  ought 
those  men  who  sell  to  live  on  the  misery 
of  those  who  buy  ?  " 

"  Thirty  thousand  drunkards  !"  exclaimed 
Amabel — '^  thirty  thousand  !  But  they  are 
not  obliged  to  drink  unless  they  Hke. 
Nobody  makes  them  drink." 

^^Yes,  they  are  virtually  made  to  drink 
by  constant  temptation.  The  liquor  is  sold 
out  in  such  small  doses,  in  such  convenient 
places,  and  for  such  trifling  sums,  that  those 
poor  creatures  who  are  inclined  to  drunken- 
ness are  solicited  to  their  ruin  every  time 
they  go  out  of  doors.  This  does  not  give 
them  a  fair  chance.  It  ought  not  to  be  any 
man's  interest  that  they  should  get  drunk." 

'^  But  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  distil 
spirits,"  said  Amabel,  "  and  perfectly 
lawful  to  keep  those  places  for   selling   it 
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iu.  If  you — if  yon  could  persuade  all  who 
do  either  to  give  it  up,  others  would  instantly 
start  forward  in  their  room,  and  why  are 
these  more  than  other  people  to  be  above 
the  law?" 

Something  almost  piteous  in  the  tone 
of  her  voice  appeared  to  give  it  a  pene- 
trative quality.  Amias  was  startled,  and 
felt  anew  what  a  different  thing  it  was  to 
hold  certain  opinions  in  mere  theory,  and 
to  hold  them  as  against  the  wishes  or 
feelings  of  one  beloved. 

Disturbed  almost  to  the  point  of  wretched- 
ness, he  walked  awhile  in  silence  beside 
her.  For  a  few  unworthy  moments  it  hardly 
seemed  worth  while  to  live  and  not  be  in 
harmony  with  her  wishes.  Love,  and  even 
affection,  is  so  extravagant,  that  there  can 
be  no  fanatic  or  even  enthusiast  living 
who  has  not  gone  through  this  phase  of 
misery. 

Amias  said  at  last,  "  People  are  seldom 
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able  to  soar  very  high  above  what  is 
expected  of  them.  It  is  a  fatal  thing, 
therefore,  not  to  be  able  to  believe  of  any 
man,  of  any  body  of  men,  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  living  above  the  laws.  I  am 
quite  certain  that  there  are  thousands  of 
men  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  time, 
who,  if  once  convinced  thafc  they  were  doing 
wrong,  in  that  matter  or  any  other,  would 
give  up  everything  rather  than  continue 
the  wrong." 

*^  Give  up  everything ! "  exclaimed  Amabel, 
passing  over  the  main  point,  and,  girl-like, 
commenting  on  one  small  point  in  it. 
''  Surely  you  do  not  think  people  ought 
never  to  have  any  strong  drink  at  all  ?  " 

^'  No,  w^e  must  have  some." 

'^And  how  much  do  you  think  would 
be  enough  ?  " 

^^Well,"  said  Amias,  laughing,  ''since 
you  ask  me,  I  will  say,  at  a  guess,  about 
a  fiftieth  part  of  what  is  now  consumed." 
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Amabel  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then, 
not  answering  his  last  speech,  she  remarked, 
'^  And  it  always  makes  me  uncomfortable  to 
hear  you  talk  of  '  the  liquor  traffic'  I  do 
not  like  names  that  sound  vulgar." 

"It  makes  her  uncomfortable,"  thought 
Amias,  "to  hear  me  express  myself  in  a 
way  she  calls  vulgar!"  He  paused,  and 
allowed  himself  silently  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure this  admission  gave  him.  He  was  so 
happy,  so  lifted  into  the  world  of  dreams, 
that  for  at  least  five  minutes  he  took  no 
notice  of  his  fak  companion — never  looked 
her  way. 

Then  they  came  to  the  point  where  they 
generally  turned  homeward.  They  both 
turned  now,  and  it  was  towards  each  other. 
Her  face  was  very  shghtly  flushed,  and  a  tear 
had  half  stolen  down  her  cheek.  "Amabel," 
he  said,  and  unconsciously  held  out  his 
hand.  She  put  hers  into  it;  but  when 
she  tried  to  withdraw^  it,  having  wiped  away 
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the  stealing  tear  with  her  handkerchief,  he 
still  held  it,  and  she  saw  him  leaning  to- 
wards her  with  eyes  of  yearning  tenderness. 

*'What  is  the  matter?  What  do  yoii 
want  to  say?"  she  exclaimed,  with  evident 
discomfiture  and  her  sweetest  hlush. 

He  answered,  releasing  her  hand,  "  I  only 
wanted — I  only  meant  to  thank  yoii." 

Amabel  wondered  what  for,  and  was  very 
glad  when  they  met  the  remainder  of  their 
party,  and  the  discourse  turned  on  a  soldier- 
crab  that  they  had  chased  and  captured, 
and  were  now  carrying  home,  tied  up  in  a 
blue  veil. 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

"Felix,"  exclaimed  Miss  de  Berenger  the 
next  morning,  "the  girls  have  heen  talking 
to  me  about  a  rural  entertainment  to  be 
given  on  the  race-course.  Do  you  really 
mean  to  take  them  to  it  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  aunt ;  why  not  ?  It  will  be 
a  kind  of  picnic  for  people  like  us — only 
the  poor  will  be  feasted.  I  shaU  like  the 
girls  to  hear  Amias  speak." 

"I  suppose  it  will  have  something  to  do 
with  temperance,  then,"  said  Sarah,  in  some 
disgust.  "  I  hardly  know  how  it  is  that 
there  should  always  seem  to  be  something 
so  second-rate  in  that  subject.     One  cannot 
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be  its  advocate  without  making  one's  self 
ridiculous." 

^*  But  on  this  occasion,"  said  Felix, 
"there  will  be  several  other  ways  open  to 
your  choice,  if  you  want  to  make  yourself 
ridiculous,  aunt — jumping  in  sacks,  for  in- 
stance, donkey  races,  athletic  sports,  etc." 

"A  person  of  my  age  is  never  athletic 
enough  to  take  part  in  such  things,"  said 
Sarah,  in  all  good  faith.  "I  consider  that 
it  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  me  to 
attempt  to  please  the  lower  classes  thus, 
and  to  pretend  that  I  like  their  amuse- 
ments." 

Felix,  well  as  he  knew  his  aunt,  was 
surprised  into  silence  by  this  speech,  and 
she  presently  continued — 

"You  had  better  mind  what  you  are 
about,  and  not  tamper  with  temperance 
too  much.  Amabel  is  not  at  all  happy. 
My  dear  uncle  will  think  it  very  hard  if 
her  mind  is  poisoned  in  any  way.    Yes.    She 
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tells  me  Amias  said  yesterday  that  unless 
each  one  of  the  great  brewers  could  be  sure 
of  having  thirty  thousand  men  always  per- 
fectly drunk  for  him^ — at  their  own  expense 
— it  would  not  be  w^orth  his  while  to  brew 
at  all." 

^'  That  sounds  rather  a  wild  statement," 
observed  Felix,  dryly.  '^I  always  distrust 
round  numbers." 

^^  I  am  sure  she  said  so." 

^'I  should  have  thought  forty  thousand 
was  nearer  the  mark.  But  I  don't  wish  to 
be  captious." 

^^  Should  you  really?  "  said  Sarah.  ''Well, 
I  have  no  doubt,  if  you  could,  you  would 
like  to  do  what  the  Eoyal  Society  wished  to 
do  to  one  of  their  comets  (those  scientific 
things  are  so  curious  and  interesting).  I 
read  myself  the  other  day  in  a  lecture, 
that  though  a  comet  is  often  several  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  long,  yet  such  is  its 
tenuity,  that   you   could   easily  double  up 
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the  whole  substance  of  it  and  squeeze  it 
into  a  pint  pot — if  you  could  only  get  hold 
of  it.  But  science,  you  know,  has  never 
been  able  to  get  beyond  the  confines  of 
this  world  on  account  of  there  being  no 
atmosphere  up  there  to  breathe.  So  they 
can't  do  it." 

*'It  would  be  better  to  say  a  quart  pot," 
observed  Felix ;  ^^  a  pint  seems  so  very 
small." 

^'Well,"  said  Sarah,  ^^I  am  not  sure 
about  the  exact  size  of  the  pot,  but  the 
principle  is  the  same.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you — and  you  too,  Amias,  though  you 
seem  to  think  this  a  mere  joke  (Amias  had 
just  entered  the  room) — you  too  would  be 
quite  happy  if  all  the  spirits  in  England 
could  be  concentrated  and  concentrated 
over  and  over  again  till  it  could  be  got  into 
such  a  pot,  and  could  then  be  solemnly  sunk 
into  the  depths  of  the  channel." 

'^  That  would  be  a  very  bad  place,  if  you 
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mean  the  IrisJi  Cliannel,"  observed  Amias, 
'' because  Ireland  would  certainly  fish  the 
pot  up  again." 

"You  take  things  too  literally,"  said 
Sarah.  '^It  is  a  great  pity,  Amias,  to  turn 
all  the  most  philanthropic  aspirations  into 
mere  jokes." 

Perhaps  Amias  felt  the  truth  of  this 
observation,  for  he  made  no  rejoinder,  even 
when  she  had  added — 

"You  would,  of  course,  wish  in  such  a 
case  that  the  sister  island  should  agree 
to  fill  a  sister  pot,  and  that  the  two  should 
roll  together,  in  peace  and  love,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  for  evermore.  Not 
that  I  speak  as  a  sympathizer,  but  my  heart 
and  mind,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  are  large 
enough — yes — to  show  me  what  I  should 
wish  if  I  were  one." 

"You  will  go,  aunt,  of  course?"  said 
Felix. 

"  No,  I  shall  not ;  it  would  be  very  incon- 
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sistent  in  me  to  fly  in  tlie  face  of  my  own 
people." 

How  little  the  joyous  party  setting  forth 
to  the  race-com^se  supposed  that  the  trifling 
events  of  this  drive  were  to  he  hoarded 
lip  in  memory  ever  after !  There  were  five 
miles  between  flowery  hedges,  then  there 
was  the  scent  of  trodden  grass,  and  of  many 
a  posy  of  pinks  and  southernwood  worn 
in  rustic  hu.tton-holes ;  there  were  rows  of 
carts  and  farmers'  phaetons  drawn  up  for 
the  owners  to  sit  in,  while  the  horses  were 
picketed  at  a  distance.  The  very  shape 
of  the  clouds  that  floated  over  cut  them- 
selves into  memory  as  the  background  of 
a  picture  whose  moving  scenes  could 
never  be  forgotten. 

Mrs.  Snaith  had  not  heard  much  before- 
hand concerning  this  fete ;  it  was  only  when 
she  found  that  Mr.  de  Berenger  was  giving 
over  the  girls  to  her  charge,  and  having 
the  shawls  arranged  for  them  on  a  sloping 
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gi-assy  bank,  close  to  what  was  called  '^  the 
grand  stand,"  that  she  knew  there  was 
anything  more  to  listen  to  than  a  rustic 
band  of  wind-instruments. 

And  now  here  they  were,  close  to  the 
side  of  the  grand  stand,  which  was  di'aped 
and  bedizened  with  banners  brought  from 
the  great  house  whose  owners  w^ere  the 
chief  givers  of  the  fete. 

Then  Mrs.  Snaitli  understood  that  several 
gentlemen  were  going  to  speak ;  but  she 
only  saw  the  one  who  stood  forward,  Amias, 
and  the  moment  he  began,  her  motherly 
heart  felt  that  Amabel,  sitting  beside  her, 
was  agitated,  was  blushing  and  in  utter 
discomfiture. 

It  was  so  obAdous,  that  she  actually 
trembled  lest  some  one  who  knew  her 
darhng  should  perceive  it.  Oh,  could  it 
be  that  her  chief  treasure  had  aheady 
taken  leave  of  the  peace  of  childhood,  and 
was  entering  on  the  restless,  useless,  seK- 
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scrutinies  of  an  nnrequited  affection  ?  Mrs.. 
Snaith  thought  of  Amias  as  rather  a  great 
gentleman,  quite  out  of  her  darling's  reach  ; 
and  when  the  lovely  face  drooped  a  little 
in  spite  of  its  hstening  attitude,  and  the 
fair  cheek  covered  itself  with  a  soft  carna- 
tion, the  tender  mother  felt  so  keenly  and 
painfully  for  the  child's  shy  sensitiveness, 
that  she  could  hardly  look  up  herself.  And 
yet  she  did,  and  just  at  the  right  moment ; 
as  people  generally  do  when  some  one  whom 
they  know  well  is  passing  near. 

A  gentleman  on  horseback  was  coming 
up  very  leisurely  towards  the  hack  of  the 
grand  stand.  Mrs.  Snaith's  heart  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  stand  still  as  she  saw  him„ 
Sir  Samuel  de  Berenger !  He  was  moving 
carefully  and  quietly  among  the  closing 
groups  of  people.  He  was  close  ;  he  passed 
right  in  front  of  Mrs.  Snaith  and  her  charge, 
hut  he  did  not  appear  to  see  them.  He- 
reined    up   his    horse    only   a    few   feet   in 
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advance,  among  a  group  of  farmers  also  on 
horseback,  and  only  just  far  enough,  back 
to  be  unseen  by  Amias.  Amabel  had  evi- 
dently been  listening  for  him  as  well  as 
for  herself.  Her  mother  saw  it,  and  it  only 
added  to  her  discomfiture  to  be  sure  that 
he  had  his  part  also  in  that  complicated 
state  of  feeling  that  made  her  look  so 
abashed ;  it  was  for  his  sake  as  well  as  for 
her  own  that  she  had  blushed.  She  had 
seen  his  approach,  and  what  was  he  now 
listening  to  ? 

'^And  as  for  you,"  were  the  first  words 
that  reached  his  ears — ''for  there  must  be 
some  such  here — as  for  you  who  know  the 
bitterness  of  a  thraldom  that  you  cannot 
escape,  though  it  be  ruining  you  body  and 
soul — as  for  you  whom  the  law  has  left,  and 
leaves  still,  to  the  mercy  of  the  lawless, 
the  tender  mercy  of  those  who  reach  their 
greatness  through  your  debasement,  and 
build  their  houses  out  of  your  despair — you 
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whose  misery  is  the  heaviest  of  all  needless 
sorrows  that  weigh  down  the  heart  of  the 
world — do  not  think  you  are  come  here 
to  listen  to  any  reproof.  The  movements 
of  a  pity  that  can  dare  to  spend  itself, 
sinking  at  the  feet  of  your  misfortune,  is 
far  too  deep  for  words ;  hut  during  your 
intervals  of  reprieve,  when  you  think  with 
ruth  on  the  children  whom  you  love,  and 
the  wife  whom,  with  them,  you  are  dragging 
down,  consider — and  relieve  your  hearts  a 
little  so — consider  whether  you  have  nothing 
in  your  power  that  will  aid  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  slough  into  which  your  feet  have 
slipped.  Have  you  nothing  ?  Oh  yes  ;  you 
all  have  a  certain  influence,  and  some  of 
you  have — a  vote. 

^'I  have  known  many  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate among  your  ranks  who  have  used 
this  influence  well.  I  have  heard  miserable 
fathers  entreat  their  children  to  abstain,  and 
point   to   their    own    deplored    example  to 
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give  force  to  tlieir  ^^'ords ;  but  I  seldom 
hear  them  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
as  I  want  to  do  now,  when  I  say  to  yon, 
never  vote  a  brewer  into  parhament,  how- 
ever high  liis  character  may  stand;  never 
vote  a  brewer's  son  into  parhament,  how- 
ever great  his  talents  may  be  ;  never,  what- 
ever may  be  his  politics,  vote  in  any  man 
who  has  the  least  interest  in  keeping  up 
the  profits  of  that  hateful  liquor  traffic, 
which  is  the  ruin  of  these  two  fairest  islands 
of  the  world.  Never  give  them  your  in- 
fluence by  so  much  even  as  silence — never, 
never.  "What  can  they  give  jjou  that  shall 
console  for  what  they  take  ?  They  stand 
between  you  and  comfort,  they  stand  be- 
tween you  and  duty,  they  stand  between 
you  and  honour,  they  stand  between  you 
and  God. 

^^And  we  must  be  helpless,  we  shall  be 
helpless,  there  can  be  no  good  legislature — 
nothing   can   ever   be    done   to   chain    this 
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monster,  intemperance — so  long  as  such  a 
body  of  our  legislators  draw  their  revenues 
from  it,  and  spend  their  strength  in  keeping 
it  free." 

Dick  was  sitting  beside  Delia,  and  so  far 
from  sharing  Amabel's  shyness  and  dis- 
comfort, these  two  were  both  highly  amused 
in  watching  Sir  Samuel,  who,  with  a  half- 
smile  and  an  air  of  wonder,  sat  listening  and 
keeping  just  out  of  sight  of  Amias.  '^  Why 
doesn't  he  get  a  little  forwarder?"  whispered 
Dick.  ^^I  wish  he  would;  and  I  wish  I 
might  see  Amias  start.  But  nothing  worth 
mentioning  ever  does  happen  in  this  world.. 
There's  nothing  for  a  fellow  to  see." 

*'And  nothing  to  hear,"  echoed  Delia.. 
*^Dick,  I  do  hate  temperance." 

Still  the  fair  face  drooped,  and  the  old 
great-uncle,  on  his  horse,  sat  still  and 
appeared  to  listen.  Now  and  again  he  cast 
a  furtive  glance  about  him,  and  was  pleased 
to  find  no  one  in  his  field  of  vision  that  he 
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knew;  but  now  it  was  evident  that  Amias 
had  finished  his  short  speech,  and  that  it 
was  only  an  introductory  one  for  what  was 
to  follow. 

^' There,  there  he  is  a-coming  forward!" 
exclaimed  a  man  close  at  hand ;  ''  that's  the 
'  insj^ired  cobbler.'  Give  him.  a  cheer,  boys  ; 
give  him  a  cheer." 

Some  one  was  moving  out  as  the  other 
horsemen  jn-essed  a  little  forwarder,  and  Sir 
Samuel  de  Berenger,  not  betraying  by  his 
countenance  either  anger  or  discomfiture, 
passed  just  in  front  of  his  so-called  grand- 
daughters, lifted  his  hat  as  he  did  so,  and 
smiled.  At  the  same  instant  a  fresh  speaker 
came  forward,  and,  clear  over  the  heads 
of  the  people,  rang  the  voice  of  Amias — ■ 

'^  Mr.  Uzziah  Dill  will  now  address  the 
assembly." 

Yes,  Mr.  Uzziah  Dill.  Hannah  Dill  lifted 
up  her  eyes,  and  saw  her  husband.  She 
looked    on,    and    in    that    instant,    during 
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which  her  daunted  heart  held  itself  hack 
from  beating,  she  heard  the  never-to-he- 
forgotten  sound  of  his  foot  as  the  lame  man 
came  slowly  to  the  front.  She  saw  the 
beautiful,  pensive  face  turned  with  its  side 
toward  her,  then  a  long  ringing  cheer  of 
welcome  broke  forth  all  around  her,  and 
she  heard  a  sharp  cry  close  at  hand  :  ''  Mrs. 
Snaith — Mamsey  dear  !    Oh,  don't !  don't !  " 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

She  knew  she  w^as  falling  forward;  her 
face  seemed  almost  on  her  knees,  and  her 
children  were  powerless  to  hold  her  up. 
She  could  not  lift  herself,  and  her  husband's 
voice,  even  at  that  pass,  had  power  over 
her.  She  heard  its  high,  sweet  tones,  and 
despaired;  then  came  a  suffocating  sense 
of  breathlessness,  and  then  oblivion. 

People  generally  wake  again  from  a  dead 
faint  in  a  state  of  repose.  Mrs.  Snaith  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  felt  very  cold,  heard  a  certain  unin- 
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telligible  buzzing  of  voices  about  lier,  then 
regained  ber  full  senses.  Everytbing  settled 
down  into  its  place,  and  bere  were  Amabel 
and  DeKa  kneeling,  one  on  eacb  side  of  ber. 
Sbe  was  lying  on  tbe  grass  under  a  tent ; 
Amabel  was  putting  water  on  ber  forebead, 
and  Delia  was  fanning  ber. 

Several  kindly  w^omen  were  about  ber. 
Tliey  told  tbe  girls  not  to  look  frigbtened ; 
tbey  spoke  to  ber  encouragingly.  Sbe 
could  not  at  first  answer,  but  sbe  beard 
tbem  telling  ber  tbat  a  fainting  fit  was  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  tbing.  It  was  tbe 
bot  weatber,  tbey  declared,  wbicli  bad  over- 
come ber — notbing  more. 

Sbe  was  quite  berself  now — able  to  tbink. 
Sbe  was  so  close  to  tbe  back  of  tbe  grand 
stand  tbat  ber  poor  busband's  voice  was 
faintly  audible  tbrougb  tbe  canvas  folds  of 
tbe  tent.  She  seemed,  during  tbe  next  few 
minutes,  to  be  more  alive  tban  sbe  bad  ever 
been    in    ber   life    before,    and,    imder   tbe 
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pressure  of  imminent  peril,  to  be  able  to 
make  swift  and  thoughtful  decisions.  She 
presently  sat  up  and  asked  for  her  bonnet. 

^^  How  do  you  feel,  ma'am?"  inquired 
-a  sympathizer. 

^'I  fare  almost  as  well  as  usual,"  she 
replied ;  ''  and  that's  a  good  thing,  for  it 
was  agreed  that  I  should  go  home  to  my 
master's  rectory  by  the  next  train,  to  get 
ready  for  the  family,  that  is  to  return  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

She  was  very  anxious  that  the  strangers 
present  should  know  that  what  she  wanted 
to  do  was  to  carry  out  no  new,  but  a  pre- 
arranged plan. 

''You  are  not  well  enough  yet,  Mrs. 
Snaith,  dear,"  said  Amabel.  ''You  shall 
not  go  till  you  have  had  something  to  eat. 
And  look !  here  is  the  luncheon-basket. 
The  kind  people  next  to  us  brought  it  in." 

Something  like  despair  clutched  at  the 
heart   of  the  poor  woman,   but   she   knew 
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she  must  yield.  The  strangers  ahoiit  her 
left  the  tent,  and  she  and  the  guis  took 
some  luncheon.  She  felt  better  for  it ;  hnt 
when  Amabel  said,  '^  There's  another  train 
at  night,  Mrs.  Snaith,  dear;  why  not  wait 
for  that? — you  still  look  very  pale,"  she 
answered,  '^  No,  miss,  I  can't  stay  here ; 
and  I  ought  to  leave  by  the  half-past  four 
train,  if  it's  not  gone,  else  I  shall  not  be 
in  till  midnight.  Only,"  she  added,  looking 
at  Amabel  and  Delia  with  yearning  love, 
^'when  Mr.  de  Berenger  went  away  among 
the  temperance  gentlemen,  he  told  me  not 
to  leave  you." 

Dick,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had 
taken  himself  off. 

"  We  shall  go  with  you  to  the   station, 

then,"    said    Amabel,    ^'  and    stay    in    the 

waiting-room." 

This  is  what  Mrs.   Snaith  wanted;    and 

Amabel    longed    to    get     away    from    the 

speeches.    She  had  heard  more  than  enough 
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already.  Mrs.  Snaith  rose.  It  was  a  very 
short  distance  to  the  station.  She  walked 
between  the  two  girls  with  a  certain 
lU'gency,  but  when  they  reached  the  line 
it  appeared  that  the  train  was  gone.  She 
knew  it  would  be.  It  was  long  past  the 
time  for  it.  It  had  come  in  during  her 
fainting  fit. 

The  station  was  the  last  place  that  she 
meant  to  stay  in.  She  took  the  girls  to  a 
little  wayside  inn,  the  only  house  near  at 
hand.  They  were  shown  into  a  parlour 
upstairs,  which  overlooked  the  course,  and 
there  the  poor  mother  spent  an  hour  in 
gazing  out  to  see  what  would  happen.  Her 
pallor,  and  the  strange  eagerness  in  her  dark 
eyes,  struck  the  girls  ;  they  felt  that  she  was 
still  unwell,  and  therefore  were  the  more 
incHned  to  stay  with  her  and  watch  over 
her  and  the  "bands  of  hope;"  moving  about 
with  banners,  the  freemasons  parading  with 
their  ornaments,  and  the  different  schools 
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seated  in  distinct  groups,  having  tea  and 
cake  under  the  auspices  of  their  teachers, 
sufficiently  amused  them.  ^'  There's  the 
lame  man  speechifying  to  those  unlucky 
drum  and  fife  boys,"  exclaimed  Delia. 
''How  tired  they  must  be  of  it  all!  Just 
when  the  cans  of  tea  and  the  great  trays  of 
cake  are  ready  !  Oh,  how  I  should  hate  that 
man  if  I  were  one  of  them  !  " 

The  mother  shivered  when  she  heard  this. 
''How  horrible  that  Deha  should  speak  thus 
of  her  own  father!  and  oh,  what  a  hypocrite 
that  father  must  be!"  She  felt  her  soul 
revolt  at  him.  She  could  hide  herself  from 
him,  but  it  was  not  perfectly  impossible  that 
he  might  come  up  with  Mr.  de  Berenger 
and  Amias,  and  hear  the  girls'  names.  She 
almost  hated  him  herself  when  she  thought 
of  such  a  possibility,  and  yet  she  felt  that,  if 
only  that  happened,  there  was  nothing  in  it. 
But  she  should  have  three  days  of  dreadful 
anxiety,  for  she  should  hear  nothing  till  her 
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darlings  came  back  to  the  rectory.  She 
should  be  hidden  herself  in  the  inn  till  he 
was  gone.  The  publican  had  told  her  that 
all  the  holiday  folk  were  to  return  at  half- 
past  seven,  in  an  excursion  train  expressly 
provided  for  them.  She  hoped  this  would 
be  before  the  De  Berengers  came  back  to 
the  inn  for  their  hired  carriage.  She  her- 
self was  to  start  at  eight,  and  she  bent  all 
her  attention  towards  doing  the  best  for 
that  one  evening,  and  thought  she  would 
leave  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself. 

The  girls  now,  by  her  suggestion,  ordered 
some  tea.  ^'Something,"  she  said,  ^^must 
be  done  for  the  good  of  the  house."  When 
it  came  up,  she  asked  for  a  placard  setting 
forth  what  were  to  be  the  entertainments  of 
the  day.  She  had  passed  several  of  these 
on  park  palings  and  on  the  grand  stand, 
and  had  not  cared  to  look  at  them. 

The  placard  set  forth  that  Mr.  Dill,  some- 
times called  the  '^inspired  cobbler,"  was  in 
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that  neighbourhood,  and  had  kindly  pro- 
mised to  turn  aside  and  dehver  one  of  his 
thrilling  addresses  on  the  race-course ;  that 
it  was  hoped  a  good  collection  would  be 
made,  to  pay  his  expenses  on  this  gratifying 
occasion,  when  the  elite  of  the  neighbour- 
hood would  be  present,  to  countenance  the 
innocent  pleasures,  as  well  as  to  provide 
good  cheer  for  some  of  their  poorer  friends. 
The  inspired  cobbler,  as  the  placard  in- 
formed those  whom  it  might  concern,  was 
on  his  way  to  Southampton  ;  any  contribu- 
tions intended  for  his  benefit  might  be  for- 
warded by  stamps  or  post-office  order  to  an 
address  wliich  was  carefully  given,  and  the 
donors  might  rely  on  their  being  thankfully 
received  and  duly  acknowledged. 

''  If  I  can  only  keep  my  darlings  up  here 
till  he  is  gone,  poor  man,"  thought  the  wife, 
^'  there  is  the  best  of  hope  that  we  shall  all 
clean  escape  him." 

^'Ah,  here  comes  the  excursion  train!" 
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exclaimed  Delia.  ^'  Look,  Amabel.  What 
a  crowd  of  people  running  up !  what  bunches 
of  heather  !  what  baskets  of  flowers  !  How 
hot  they  all  look  !  There  are  the  drum  and 
fife  bands,  and  the  lame  man." 

Mrs.  Snaith  sat  absolutely  still  and  lis- 
tened. She  was  far  enough  from  the  win- 
dow not  to  be  seen  from  below. 

''  How  those  boys  screech  at  their  fifes  !  " 
said  Amabel.  ^'It  almost  splits  my  ears. 
There's  Coz  and  the  lame  man  helping 
them  in.  What  a  cram!  Now  the  lame 
man  gets  in  too." 

^'  Gets  in,  miss?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Snaith. 
*'  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

''^  Yes.  And  now  they  are  off,  and  there  is 
our  carriage." 

Mrs.  Snaith  rose  then,  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  looked  at  Amabel. 

"  It's  time  for  you  to  go  down,"  she  said. 
*'  Mr.  de  Berenger  will  be  wondering  what 
has  become  of  you." 
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'^  Mamsey,  liow  earnestly  yon  look  at 
me  !  "  exclaimed  Amabel. 

^'Well,  we  none  of  iis  know  what  may 
happen,"  said  the  poor  mother.  ^'  Will  yon 
give  me  a  kiss,  my — dear." 

Amabel  kissed  her  almost  carelessly. 
They  were  to  meet  in  two  days ;  why  should 
she  think  anything  of  such  a  parting  ? 

Mrs.  Snaith  preferred  the  same  request 
to  Delia,  who  hung  for  a  moment  about  her 
neck  with  a  certain  attention  of  remark 
which  could  hardly  be  called  presentiment, 
but  yet  that  enabled  her  easily  to  recall  this 
kiss  ever  after,  and  the  look  in  her  old 
nurse's  eyes,  and  the  beating  of  her  heart 
.as  Deha  leaned  against  her. 

And  then  the  two  girls  went  down  to  join 
Mr.  de  Berenger  and  Amias,  Mrs.  Snaith 
sending  a  message  down,  *'Her  duty,  and 
she  would  stay  there  till  the  right  train 
-came  up,  for  it  was  much  cooler  in  the 
public-house  than  in  the  station."  And  then 
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she  drew  close  to  the  window,  and  with  a 
sinking  heart  saw  her  darlings  put  into  the 
open  carriage,  and  saw  it  set  off,  and  saw 
them  wave  their  hands  to  her,  and  saw 
them  disappear  among  the  trees  and  leave 
her. 

**He's  gone,"  she  then  thought;  ^^  he's 
away,  poor  man;  and  I  did  ought  to  feel 
easy,  for  I've  escaped,  and  my  dears  have 
escaped.  He's  on  his  way  to  Southampton, 
as  sure  as  can  he.  "What  is  it,  then,  that 
make  me  so  full  of  fears  ?  " 

She  tremhled  and  sat  still  on  the  hedside, 
holding  her  throhhing  temples  between  her 
hands ;  hut  gradually,  as  the  evening  drew 
on,  and  the  low  lights  gave  even  the  little 
shrubs  of  heather  their  lengthy  shadows, 
she  grew  stronger,  and  some  time  after  sun- 
down, when  all  was  peace  in  the  deserted 
little  station,  she  came  down  and  sat  on  the 
bench  outside  it  to  wait  for  the  train.  She 
was   restless   with  a   strange   hopelessness ^ 
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and  though  she  kept  assuring  herself  that 
her  children  were  safe,  she  was  shaken  by 
a  dread,  an  almost  certainty,  that  she  was 
breathing  still  the  same  air  with  that  man 
who  had  once  been  her  other  self. 

''  Oh  for  the  train  !  "  she  murmured ;  ^^  oh 
to  set  forth,  and  have  this  over !  " 

It  was  very  soon  over.  One  man  only  was 
waiting  in  the  bare  little  room  behind ;  the 
window  was  open  within  a  foot  of  her  head, 
and  he  was  leaning  out.  He  coughed,  and 
with  a  start  of  irrepressible  terror,  she  turned 
round  and  faced  him.  All  was  lost.  Uzziah 
Dill  recognized  his  wife,  and  Hannah  Dill 
her  husband. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

The  husband  and  wife  gazed  at  one  another 
for  a  moment  without  speaking;  both  seemed 
to  be  subdued  into  stillness  by  wonder,  and 
one  added  terror  to  this  feeling. 

As  Uzziah  did  not  speak,  his  poor  wife 
felt  the  slender  ghost  of  a  hope  that  her 
husband  might  not  be  certain  of  her 
identity,  and  she  turned  as  quietly  as  she 
could,  and  had  risen  and  moved  towards 
the  station  door,  when  he  cried  out  after 
her  sharply  and  loudly,  "^  Hannah !  " 

She  still  advanced,  taking  no  notice  of 
him.  She  did  not  dare  to  make  haste,  but 
with  a  certain  calmness  of  manner  she 
passed    out    and  walked   slowly  upon  the 
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grass,  and  went  behind  a  bank  among 
the  heather.  She  was  thmlving  whether 
she  could  throw  herself  down  with  any 
hope  of  hiding,  w^hen  the  fatal  sound  of  the 
lame  foot  was  behind  her,  and  with  a 
feehng  of  desolation  indescribable,  she 
walked  on  and  on,  just  keeping  out  of 
Uzziah's  reach,  but  only  just.  She  knew 
not  what  to  do,  and  all  her  senses  were 
sharpened.  It  seemed  that  they  had  come 
to  her  aid ;  but  she  questioned  them,  and 
it  was  only  to  find  that  nothing  could  be 
done — ^nothing.  A  great  white  moon  had 
just  heaved  itself  up.  She  was  keeping  the 
lurid  orange  sunset  well  behind  her,  lest 
its  light  should  show  her  face  ;  but  now 
the  light  was  purer  in  front,  and  she 
turned  down  a  httle  decline  and  still  walked 
slowly  on. 

Oh  the  bitterness  of  that  hour  !  She 
still  w^alked  on,  and  the  lame  man  toiled 
after  her,   and  said  not  a  word.     She  had 
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come  into  a  desolate  cart-track  which  was 
grassy,  between  the  heath-covered  banks 
that  rose  high  on  either  side.  "What  good 
to  go  on  any  more  ?  All  was  lost.  He  had 
power  over  her  to  prevent  her  escape.  She 
had  felt  that  it  was  no  use  to  run  wildly 
away,  for  she  knew  that  in  such  a  case 
he  had  but  to  call  and  cry  out  after  her, 
and  she  must,  she  should,  return.  She 
gave  up  hope,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
dropped  her  hands  on  her  knees,  and 
awaited  him  without  looking  up. 

The  low  moon  was  full  on  her  face ;  the 
west  had  faded,  and  all  was  cool  and  dim. 
When  Uzziah  saw  her  sit  down,  he  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  as  if  not  wishing  to 
startle  her;  then  he  slowly  advanced,  wiping 
his  forehead,  for  the  exertion  of  the  walk 
had  been  great  to  him,  though  she  had  been 
little  more  than  two  miles. 

The  place  was  perfectly  desolate  and  still 
— a    good  way   from   that    portion   of   the 
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great  common  which  had  been  set  apart  as 
a  race-conrse,  and  far  from  any  road  or  field 
or  farm. 

If  Hannah  Dill  had  meant  to  deny  her 
identity  to  her  husband  (but  it  did  not 
appear  that  she  had),  her  act  in  retreating 
thus  must  have  made  denial  useless. 
Uzziah  Dill  did  not  appear  to  intend 
entering  on  that  question.  He  came  near 
and  sat  down  on  the  grassy  bank,  about 
two  feet  from  her.  Her  silence,  her  evident 
despair,  awed  him,  and  he  let  her  alone,  as 
if  he  meant  to  wait  till  she  should  speak. 
And  yet  his  whole  soul  was  shaken  by 
surprise.  That  if  they  met  she  would  claim 
him,  hang  about  him,  and  sorely  interfere 
with  what  he  called  his  evangelistic  work, 
had  been  his  fear  ever  since  he  had  found 
himself  at  hberty.  She  had  loved  him 
deeply  and  faithfully ;  it  had  not  entered 
into  his  calculations  that  such  a  state  of 
things  could  cease. 
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He  took  out  liis  handkercliief  and  again 
wiped  his  brow;  then  the  urgent  thought 
found  utterance.  "  I'm  afraid,  my  poor 
wife,  you've  acted  very  bad  by  me,  else  you 
wouldn't  be  so  fearful  of  seeing  my  face." 

She  had  taken  the  money,  and  concealed 
his  children ;  she  felt  for  the  moment  that 
this  was  ^'acting  bad"  by  him.  She  did 
not  repent,  of  course,  but  she  had  nothing 
to  say  for  herself. 

^'If  you've   not   been  true   to  me " 

he  exclaimed  almost  passionately,  and  then 
seemed  to  give  himself  a  sudden  check. 

^^  True  to  you !  "  she  answered,  turning 
slowly  towards  him  and  quietly  looking  at 
him  from  head  to  foot.  ^'I  never  gave  it 
a  thought  once,  all  these  years,  that  I  had 
to  be  true  to  you,  but  I  thank  my  God  He 
has  always  helped  me  to  be  true  to  myself." 

The  astonishment  with  which  Uzziah 
Dill  heard  these  words  came  not  merely 
to  contradict  every  recollection  he  had  of 
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Ms  wife,  but  to  produce  some  few  reflections 
on  Jbis  own  past  conduct ;  yet  he  presently 
put  these  back,  and  in  a  characteristic 
fashion  still  pressed  his  point. 

''  We're  all  on  us  poor,  vile  sinners,  and 
have  nothing  to  boast  of." 

^'Yes,"  she  answered,  '^I  see  what  you 
are  at.  Through  the  blessing  of  God  it  is 
that  I'm  able  to  hold  up  my  head  with  the 
best  of  good  wives,  that  are  happy  as  I 
have  never  been.  I  have  no  goodness  of 
my  oTvTi  before  God,  but  I  look  to  be 
respected  by  men,  because  it's  my  due  ;  and 
I  don't  answer  like  this  because  you  were 
my  husband,  but  because,  let  him  be 
high  or  low,  I  should  answer  so  to  an}' 
man." 

And  then  she  broke  down  and  burst  into 
heart-sick  tears — remembered  how  she  had 
seen  her  darlings  drive  away,  and  wrung 
her  hands  and  sobbed.  It  was  not  from 
any  sense  of  consolation  in  his  words,  but 
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rather  from  revulsion  of  feeling,  that  she 
checked  lierseK  when  he  said,  ''Hannah, 
this  is  a  very  quiet  hour,  and  I  feel  solemn 
and  nearer  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  it. 
If  I  was  to  relate  my  experience  to  you  and 
how  God  has  dealt  with  me,  it  might  be 
blessed  to  you,  my  poor  wife,  as  it  has  been 
to  some  others ;  for  though  I  may  say  with 
the  Apostle  Paul,  'With  me  it  is  a  very 
small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you 
or  of  man's  judgment '  " 

"  Mercy  on  us ! "  exclaimed  the  poor 
wife,  interrupting  him  vehemently,  and 
shuddering  with  repulsion.  "You're  never 
going  to  compare  yourself,  Uzziah,  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  ?  " 

'^Why  not?"  he  answered  humbly,  but 
without  hesitation.  "  I  bless  the  Lord  that 
I  am  a  sinner  saved  by  grace ;  and  what 
else  was  St.  Paul?" 

She  was  so  shocked  at  this  speech  that 
she  broke  forth  into  tears  again,  with  ''  Oh, 
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I'm  a  miserable  creature  !  I  can't  bear  it ! 
This  is  worse — T^^orse  than  the  loss  of  my 
dears!" 

^^ Hannah,"  he  answered  kindly,  and  with 
something  like  authority  in  his  manner, 
*'I  know  you've  had  misfortunes,  and  that 
I've  been  the  cause  of  some.  I  know  I've 
many  times  drank  myself  mad,  and  then 
abused  you  shameful,  and  I  know  (and 
for  aU  3'ou  may  think  I  did  not  care  to 
hear  it,  I  did  care)  I  was  truly  sorry  when 
Mr.  Gordon  told  me  3^ou  had  lost  your 
babes.  I  wish  to  speak  hke  a  Christian 
man,  that  I  could  not  call  up  such  love 
for  them  as  a  father  ought  to  feel,  but 
I  was  sorry  for  you.  I  know  right  well 
that,  when  you  buried  them,  it  was  a  very 
bitter  parting  to  you.  Xow,  don't  rend 
yourself  so  Vvath  sobbing;  let  the  past  be, 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  let  us  live 
together  in  a  better  union  for  the  future ; 
and,"  he  added,  like  a  man  who  had  never 
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known  any  keen  affection  all  his  life,  '^it's 
a  sad  thing  you  should  lament  over  them 
still.  Forget  them — they're  well  off;  and 
they  were  hut  little  ones."  He  took  off 
his  hat  when  he  said  '^they're  well  off,"^ 
and  looked  up  reverently. 

Though  his  speech  had  heen  so  cold,, 
it  was  an  advance  on  the  past.  Hannah 
Dill  acknowledged  its  moderation,  saw 
some  contrition  in  it,  and  felt  its  truth; 
hut  the  real  parting  had  heen  so  recent^ 
and  so  different  from  what  he  supposed,, 
that  its  bitterness  overcame  her  again,, 
and  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  ^^  Oh, 
my  children,  my  dears,  my  only  ones ! " 
she  sobbed  out,  ^^what  is  there  for  your 
mother  to  remember  but  you?" 

And  he  thought  they  were  dead.  This- 
was  eventually  to  prove  a  great  help  to  her, 
but  at  the  moment  it  gave  her  a  strange 
dread  for  them,  an  almost  superstitious. 
fear ;  as  if,  indeed,  they  ivere  dead. 
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Her  husband  at  this  moment  drew  him- 
self a  little  nearer  to  her  as  he  sat  on  the 
bank,   and   she  started  away  with  instinc- 
tive repulsion,  whereupon,  with  a  slightly 
offended    air,   he   retreated    to   his    former 
position,    while    she    slowly,    and    without 
making   any  effort   one  way  or  the  other, 
exhausted  her  emotion  ;  and  the  moon,  now 
dimmed  by  slightly  veiling  clouds,  showed 
her  black  figure  to  her  husband  as  she  sat 
at   the  top  of  the  bank,  looking  out  over 
the  wide   expanse   of  blossoming  heather, 
and  sometimes  clasping  her  hands  as  if  she 
was  in  prayer.     He  also  sat  perfectly  still, 
and  in   absolute   silence.     The   balmy   air, 
that  had  been  so  sultry,  was  now  cool  and 
refreshing,  a  few  stars  were  out,  owls  were 
skimming  the  tops  of  the  heather,  and  some 
rabbits   dancing   and   darting    about    on    a 
dry   green   knoll.     It   was   long   before   he 
spoke,   and   then  it   was  with   suddenness 
and  decision. 

VOL.  II.  n 
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"  Well,  Hannali,  it's  past  eleven  o'clock. 
We  had  better  go  to  the  inn,  my  dear." 

An  unwonted  termination  this,  ^'my 
dear." 

'^  Do  as  you  please,"  she  answered.  ^^  But, 
Uzziah,  we  are  not  going  together." 

"  Not  together  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  ''  You've 
lost  that  money  over  the  shoe  business,  and 
you've  hid  yourself  from  me,  and  never 
wrote  to  me  once  for  years ;  and  I've  met 
you  and  not  said  one  word;  and  if  you'd 
have  come  back  and  done  your  duty  by  me, 
I  never  would  have  done,  the  Lord  helping 
]2ie, — I  never  would  have  reproached  you 
at  all,  but  taken  you  back  and  made  the 
best  of  you,  as  I  believe  is  right ;  and  now, 
Hannah " 

*^Yes,  and  now,"  she  repeated,  *'I  tell 
you  that  I  forgive  the  past.  And  this  is 
true,  and  so  I'll  say  it,  that  if  I  chose  this 
moment  to  set  off  and  get  clean  away  from 
you,  I  could,  as  you  know  weU ;  and  if  you 
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won't  give  me  time  to  tliink  out  my 
miserable  duty,  and  consider  whether  I  may 
not  truly  have  the  blessed  lot  of  leaving 
you,  or  whether  I  must  stay  because  God 
wills  it,  why,  I'll  take  the  thing  into  my 
own  hands.  I'll  get  away  from  you  this 
night,  and  risk  the  repenting  of  it  after- 
wards." 

He  sat  silent  for  several  minutes ;  then 
he  answered,  almost  with  gentleness,  ^'  Your 
words  cut  me  very  sharp,  Hannah;  but 
I  don't  see  what  I  have  to  answer  before 
either  God  or  you,  but  that  I  forgive 
them." 

Hannah  Dill  here  felt  an  instinctive  con- 
sciousness of  a  change.  When  she  moved 
a  very  little  fm'ther  off,  it  was  not  from  any 
fear  lest  he  should  strike  her.  And  she  did 
not  strive  to  hide  her  feeling  of  repulsion 
towards  him  when  she  replied,  ^^  I  fare  to 
think  you  cannot  know,  Uzziah,  that  I 
had   the   reading   of   that   letter  you   sent 
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through  Jacob  fi'om  your  prison  to  Eosa 
Stock.'' 

"Eosa  Stock?"  he  repeated,  faintly. 
^'  That  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"  Not  so  long  but  what  I  have  got  a  copy 
of  the  letter." 

''I  loved  that  woman,"  he  exclaimed,, 
passionately.  "  I  had  been  her  ruin,  but 
she  never  seemed  to  think  of  that ;  and  she- 
had  been  my  ruin,  but  that  did  not  seem 
to  make  it  right  I  should  leave  her  without 
any  comfort  from  me."  Then  his  voice 
sank,  and  he  went  on,  "  Oh,  I  have  been 
a  miserable  sinner !  " 

"Ay,"  answered  his  wife,  with  pitiless 
coldness;  "but  there's  many  a  miserable 
sinner  that's  no  hypocrite.  It's  because 
you're  such  a  hypocrite  that  I  fare  to  shiver 
so  while  you're  near  me.  I  got  your  letter 
to  me  after  I  had  the  money,  and  you'd 
heard  of  it,  and  I've  got  every  word  of  it 
cut  deep  into  my  heart.     You  never  asked 
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whether  viy  child  was  born,  uor  how  I  had 
fared  after  yon  tnrned  me  ont  of  doors  ;  bnt 
yon  Avi-ote  to  say  (God  forgive  yon !)  that 
yon  was  a  reformed  character,  and  yon 
wanted  me  to  keep  myself  right  for  yonr 
sake." 

^^xly,  I  was  a  hypocrite,"  he  answered — 
^^I  was."  He  flnng  np  his  hands  as  he  spoke, 
and  she  shrank  hastily  from  him;  bnt  he 
clasped  them  npon  his  forehead  and  groaned. 
^'Did  yon  think  I  wonld  strihe  yon, 
Hannah?"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  snch  a 
thonght  on  his  part  was  a  most  nnnatnral 
and  crnel  one. 

She  was  silent. 

'*  Yon  have  no  canse  to  be  afraid  of  me," 
he  continned;  "and  now  I  see  how  it  is 
that  I  cannot  make  the  sweet  offers  of  the 
•Gospel  to  yon  as  I  can  to  others.  It's 
becanse  I  have  been  so  bad  to  yon.  My 
poor  wife,  I  humbly  ask  yonr  pardon  !  " 

''No,   it's  becanse  yon  make  snch  high 
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talk  of  religion,"  she  replied,  ^'that  I  feel 
as  I  could  not  bear  with  you.  It  fared  to 
shock  me  so,  to  see  you  standing  up — you 
that  used  to  get  so  drunk — and  preach  to 
better  folks  that  they  were  not  to  drink 
at  all.  It  fares  to  turn  my  blood  cold  to 
hear  you  talk  now  of  doing  folks  good  with 
your  religious  experience,  and  how  the 
blessed  God  deals  with  you,  when  the  last 
I  knew  of  you  showed  that,  if  you  dealt 
with  aught  out  of  this  w^orld,  it  must  have 
been  with  the  evil  one." 

'*  Hannah,  do  you  ever  read  the  Bible  ?  " 

''Yes,  I  read  it  every  day,  and  pray  to 
God  that  I  may  understand  it,  and  live 
byit." 

cc  There's  a  thief  you  read  of  there  that 
mocked  at  our  Lord  while  he  hung  a-dying. 
He  got  forgiveness,  didn't  he  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  he  died,  Uzziah." 

''But,  if  he  had  lived,  do  you  think  he 
would  have  gone  back  to  his  wickedness  ?  " 
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*^No,  I  don't." 

*^  But  you  think  there's  no  forgiveness  for 
a  wretched  thief  now ;  you  think  God  cannot 
forgive  a  miserable  drunkard  now  ?  " 

^'No,  I  don't  think  that,  my  poor  hus- 
band; God  forbid!" 

*'You  think  it  possible  that  the  blessed 
God  might  forgive — even  me  ?  " 

^'Yes,  I  do." 

^^But  what  if  He  did,  Hannah?  How 
should  I  order  myself,  if  my  sins  were 
forgiven  ?  ' ' 

^'  I  expect  you'd  be  very  humble  and 
veiy  broken-hearted,  and  quiet  about  it." 

^'And  not  tell  other  poor  wretches  that 
were  in  the  same  misery  and  bondage 
that  there  was  forgiveness  for  them  too ; 
that  Jesus  Christ  could  save  them  too,  and 
would  save  them,  if  they  would  have  Him  ?  " 

It  was  past  midnight  now,  and  this  last 
appeal,  which  had  been  meant  to  be  so 
comforting    and    so    convincing,    was    too 
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mucli  for  poor  Hannali  Dill.  '^0  God, 
forgive  me,  if  I  want  to  do  amiss ! "  slie  cried, 
and  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  tears.  '*It 
does  seem  as  if  I  couldn't  stop  with  you — 
I  couldn't— I  couldn't." 

''Well,  then,"  he  answered,  and  rose  and 
took  off  his  hat,  ''  let  us  pray." 

She  looked  at  him,  and  trembled;  but 
she  sat  still,  and  the  lame  man  knelt  down. 
His  wife  could  but  just  make  out  his  figure, 
for  a  small  dark  cloud  had  come  over  the 
moon.  She  saw  that  he  lifted  up  his  hand, 
and  then  she,  trembling  yet,  listened,  and 
he  began  to  pray,  beginning  with  the 
beautiful  and  pathetic  collect — 

'^  O  God,  who  knowest  us  to  be  set  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  and  great  dangers, 
that  by  reason  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature 
we  cannot  always  stand  upright;  grant  to 
us  such  strength  and  protection,  as  may 
support  us  in  all  dangers,  and  carry  us 
through  all  temptations ;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 
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And  then,  after  a  pause,  lie  went  on — 
the  sometime  drunken  cobbler,  the  hypo- 
critical convict,  and  bigamist,  went  on,  with 
all  reverence  and  solemnity.  ''It  is  a 
•strange  thing,  good  Lord,  that  we  have 
to  say  to  Thee.  We  are  a  miserable  wife 
and  husband  that  did  not  wish  to  meet — 
neither  of  us — and  that  was,  maybe,  wrong- 
in  Thy  sight.  I  did  try  to  find  her  at  first, 
^ood  Lord,  and  when  I  could  not,  I  thought 
Thou  hadst  answered  me,  and  I  might  serve 
Thee  as  a  man  free  from  her.  I  could  live 
on  so  Httle,  and  her  money  I  willingly  gave 
up.  And  how  could  she  follow  me,  often 
in  hardship  and  hunger,  when  I  go  to  speak 
well  of  Thee  and  Thy  lovingkindness  ? 

^'And  she,  good  Lord,  she  has  lost  that 
love  she  had  for  me,  and  that  I  did  not 
€are  for,  and  she  would  fain  go  her  ways. 
Shall  I  let  her  go.  Lord — may  I  let  her  go 
in  peace  ? — for  Thou  seest  it  is  left  to  Thee. 
We  met  by  Thy  will,  and  we  durstn't  part 
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without  Thy  blessing.      Oh,  give  us  that, 
and  give  it  now  ! 

"  So  many  times  tliou  hast  answered  me, 
but  since  the  day  when  my  sins  were  for- 
given, I  have  never  been  in  such  a  strait 
as  I  am  now,  and  I  want  to  talk  with  Thee 
of  her  side  of  this  matter.  Look  on  her. 
How  hard  it  seems  to  come  back  !  Ay,  it 
would  be  a  vast  sight  harder  still,  if  she 
could  know  all.  Thou  knowest  all;  I 
poured  it  out  to  Thee.  It  was  a  base  thing 
to  put  into  words.  Maybe  it  went  nigh 
to  break  Thy  heart  when  Thou  wert  here^ 
that  men  should  have  such  deeds  to  confess. 
Maybe  Thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  rue^ 
even  in  Thy  Father's  bosom,  the  ways  and 
the  wants  of  us  that  are  to  Thee  so  near 
of  kin.  0  Lord  Christ  Jesus,  that  we 
Thy  brothers  may  be  no  more  a  disgrace  to 
Thee,  pray  to  Thy  Father  to  make  us  pure, 
for  Thy  sake. 

"  I  beseech  Thee,  be  content  to  have  the 
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guiding  of  us,  for  we  cannot  guide  our- 
selves. We  have  great  searcliings  of  heart, 
but  come  Thou  and  sit  between  us  in  this 
desolate  place.  Thou  knowest  what  we 
want — Thy  blessing  on  our  parting  in  peace. 
But  if  we  may  not  part  thus,  Thy  blessing 
that  we  may  live  together  in  peace.  Give 
it,  0  most  pitiful  Master,  and  give  it  by 
the  dawning  of  the  day  !  " 

When  he  had  got  thus  far,  the  lame 
man  arose  and  went  a  little  further,  and 
again  knelt  down,  holding  up  his  hands, 
and  still  praying  aloud,  but  far  enough  off 
to  plead  with  God  inaudibly,  as  far  as  his 
one  human  listener  was  concerned ;  and 
Hannah  Dill  felt  then  a  little  comfort  in 
her  misery :  he  was  not  praying  for  effect, 
and  that  she  might  hear  him — at  least,  he 
was  not  a  hypocrite  here. 

The  moon  came  out — she  was  near  her 
southing — and  as  she  went  down,  Hannah 
Dill  saw  her  husband's  face,  and  knew  that 
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it  was  changed.  A  soft  waft  of  summer 
air  came  about  her  now  and  again,  dropping 
as  if  from  the  stars ;  her  husband's  voice 
came  upon  it,  and  died  as  it  fell,  and  that 
was  changed;  no  such  tones  in  it  had 
reached  her  ears  of  okL  It  went  on  and 
on,  and  still  it  went  on.  At  first  it  had 
been  almost  a  cry,  a  low,  x)leading  cry ;  but 
afterwards,  as  she  recalled  the  beginning, 
she  wondered  at  its  gradual  change.  No 
words  to  reach  her,  but  yet  now  it  was  calm, 
and  almost  satisfied.  This  long  prayer  was 
more  awful  to  her,  in  the  solemn  night,  than 
any  of  his  speeches  had  been. 

It  frightened  and  subdued  her,  but  she 
would  not  speak,  for  while  he  was  so  oc- 
cupied, she  was  left  to  herself.  She  leaned 
her  elbows  on  her  knees  and  propped  her 
face  on  her  hands — her  poor  face,  stained 
with  tears,  and  pale  with  long  distress — but 
just  as  her  lulled  emotion  and  fatigue  be- 
tween them  had  brought  her  such  quietness 
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as  miglit  have  been  succeeded  by  a  dose, 
the  distant  voice  stopped,  and  she,  missing 
its  monotonous  murmur,  started  and  was  dis- 
tressfully awake  again.  It  might  be  about 
three  o'clock,  she  thought ;  the  moon  was 
gone,  and  though  two  or  three  stars  were 
quivering  in  the  sky,  the  restfulness  of  night 
was  almost  over.  The  hills,  she  thought, 
had  taken  rather  a  clearer  outline  towards 
the  east,  and  there  was  more  air  stirring 
over  the  heads  of  the  heather. 

She  saw  her  husband  rise,  and  a  thrill  of 
joy  ran  through  her  veins  when  she  observed 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  approach  her.  She 
made  out,  in  the  dimness  that  comes  just 
before  dawn,  that  he  went  slowly  to  a  little 
rise  where  the  heather  was  thickest,  and 
that  he  laid  himself  down  in  ifc.  She  knew 
he  was  a  heavy  sleeper,  and  that  in  a  few 
minutes  he  would  sleep.  Was  she  not  alone  ? 
Could  she  not  now  steal  away  from  him  ? 
No.     Before  the  thought  was  fully  formed, 
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she  knew  she  could  not.  The  sleeping  man's 
prayer  had  power  over  her;  it  seemed  to 
wake  yet  while  he  slept.  And  now  that  she 
could  feel  herself  retired  from  all  human 
eyes,  she  also  arose  and  kneeled  down,  and 
spread  out  her  hands  as  if  she  would  lay  her 
case  hefore  the  Lord. 

Not  a  word  to  say,  not  one  word ;  but  a 
thought  in  her  mind  like  this :  "  It  is  not 
because  I  cannot  make  my  statement  clear, 
that  God  does  not  see  and  pity  my  case ;  let 
my  God  look  upon  me  and  decide,  for  what- 
ever it  is  to  be,  I  consent."  A  long  time 
silent  thus,  even  till  the  grass  turned  green 
about  her,  and  the  birds  began  to  wake — 
even  till  the  first  streak  of  gold  was  lying 
along  the  brink  of  the  hill,  and  till  the  utter 
peacefulness  of  the  new  dawn  seemed  to 
make  her  aware  that  in  her  own  mind  was 
also  dawning  a  resignation  that  was  almost 
like  peace.  If  all  joy  was  gone,  and  all 
comfort  given  up,  at  least  they  had  been 
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stolen  away  gently,  and,  as  it  were,  almost 
with  her  own  consent.  ^^  Thou  knowest 
that  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she  said  quietly. 
'^Oh,  bear  it  for  me;  take  my  bm'den  on 
Thyself!" 

And  almost  as  she  spoke,  she  felt  aware 
that  she  had  been  helped — that  all  should 
be  right,  and  was  right.  Then  she  too  rose 
from  her  knees,  and  heard  the  lame  man 
approaching.  She  sat  down  on  the  bank, 
and  he  sat  beside  her. 

All  the  east  was  taking  on  its  waxing 
flush.  She  and  her  husband  looked  at  it 
together  as  they  sat  side  by  side.  She 
sighed  twice ;  its  solemn  splendour  was  so 
great,  and  her  heart  had  sunk  so  low,  she 
could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  it ;  but  at  last 
he  spoke. 

^' Well,  Hannah,"  he  said,  *' there's  words 
to  be  spoke  now;  and,  my  poor  wife,  it's 
right  you  should  begin." 

^^Ay,"  she  answered,  faltering,  and  faint 
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from  long  emotion  and  want  of  rest,  "  I've- 
a  right  to  say  that  you  must  tell  me  what 
has  become  of  Eosa  and  her  babe." 

^^  Eosa  Stock  ? "  he  replied,  solemnly. 
"She's  dead,  Hannah — dead  this  seven 
years;  and  her  babe's  dead  too." 

Naturally  this  information  made  a  dif- 
ference. The  poor  wife  sighed  again.  "  But 
I  cannot  live  with  him,"  she  thought,  "if 
Tm  to  be  always  living  in  a  lie. — You  said 
to  God  in  the  night,"  she  went  on,  "that 
I  didn't  know  all." 

"It's  true,  Hannah,"  he  replied. 

"And  no  more  can  you  know  all,"  she 
replied.  "What's  done,  was  done  for  the 
best.  As  for  me,  I  want  to  know  no  more. 
I'll  ask  no  questions  about  anything,  nor 
never  reproach  you;  and  these  words  are 
my  vow  and  bond  that  I  won't.  But,  in 
return,  you're  never  to  ask  me — ^never — 
how  I  came  to  lose  the  money,  and " 

She  paused  so  long,  that  he  at  last  saidy 
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*^  If  it's  clean  gone,  and  nothing  I  could  do 
could  by  possibility  get  it  back,  promise  I  do." 

'^And  my  children,"  she  began,  melting 
again  into  heart-sick  tears.  ''  If  I  go  along 
mth  you,  you  must  promise  me,  on  your 
solemn  word  before  God  this  hour,  that 
you'll  never,  never  mention  them  to  me ; 
never,  never  let  their  names  pass  your  lips 
to  me  more." 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  look  of  surprise. 
She  was  quietly  wiping  away  her  tears.  He 
would  have  liked  to  comfort  her;  he  even 
began  to  reason  with  her.  ^^I  should  have 
thought  it  might  be  a  comfort  to  you,  to 
talk  about  their  pretty  ways,  and  their 
deaths  likewise." 

*^It  is  not,"  she  answered.  *^I  fare  to 
believe  that  it's  my  duty  to  stay  with  you,  if 
you'll  consider  over  this  one  thing  that  I 
demand  so  solemnly,  and  promise  it  with 
all  your  heart;  but  if  you  won't  do  that, 
then  let  me  go  my  ways." 

VOL.  II.  R 
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After  a  short  pause,  he  answered,  ''  Han- 
nah, I  promise."  And  then  she  gave  him 
her  hand,  and  he  helped  her  to  rise.  And 
they  walked  together  in  the  early  sunshine, 
to  get  the  refreshment  they  sorely  needed, 
at  the  little  inn.  Not  a  word  or  a  look 
passed  between  them ;  one  went  with  silent 
exultation,  and  the  other  with  silent  tears. 
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CHAPTEE   XI. 

UzziAH  Dill  and  his  wife  were  both  sorely 
fatigued  when,  in  the  rosy  flush  of  a  summer 
morning,  they  reached  the  Httle  inn.  Its 
windows  were  not  yet  opened,  and  they 
sat  on  a  bench  outside,  under  a  thickly 
branched  maple  tree.  Uzziah  Dill  was  able 
to  observe  and  reflect.  He  noticed  the 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  his  wife's  array. 
She  was  one  of  those  women  who  are  far 
more  attractive  in  early  middle  life  than  in 
youth.  The  lanky,  gaunt  figure  had  a  fuller 
and  more  gracious  outline  now ;  the  some- 
time thin  features  and  great,  hungering  eyes 
were  softer.  It  was  a  long  time  since  any 
man  had  struck  her,    or  insulted  her,  or 
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scowled  at  her,  and  even  after  that  night  of 
misery,  her  expression  of  countenance  bore 
witness  to  this  fact.  She  was  languid,  very 
weary,  and  very  full  of  sorrow,  but  her  fear 
of  him,  as  he  had  sense  to  see,  was  no  fear 
of  a  blow. 

He  thought  she  would  soon  *'  come 
round."  She  had  loved  him  when  he  had 
ill-treated  her;  surely  her  very  jealousy 
was  a  proof  that,  whatever  she  might  say^ 
she  had  not  utterly  ceased  to  love  him 
even  now.  And  he  meant  to  be  so  good  ta 
her,  so — yes,  even  so  loving  to  her.  He 
had  not  wished  to  meet  with  her — very  far 
from  it — but  here  she  was,  and  he  found 
himself  exulting. 

There  was  a  pump  close  at  hand,  and 
some  sparkHng,  clear  water  lying  imder  it,. 
in  a  wooden  trough.  Hannah  Dill  went  to 
it,  and,  taking  off  her  bonnet,  bathed  her 
aching  eyes  and  brow.  He  watched  her ; 
approved  in  his  very  heart  the  semi-metho- 
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cTistic  plainness  of  lier  dress  ;  saw  her  twist 
up  her  long  hair  with  interest,  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  again,  and  come  slowly 
back. 

He  thought  he  would  say  something 
encouraging  and  affectionate  to  her.  He 
would  let  her  know  that  she  had  happiness 
before  her,  and  not  misery ;  but  when  she 
came  and  sat  down  near  him  again,  her 
gentle  patience,  her  hopeless  eyes,  that  did 
not  look  at  him,  seemed  to  steal  his  words 
out  of  his  mouth. 

'^  Hannah,"  was  all  he  managed  to  say, 
^'  they  are  astir  in  the  inn  now ;  I'd  better 
go  in  and  tell  them  to  get  us  some  break- 
fast." 

He  seemed  to  wait  her  reply,  and  she  said 
listlessly,  ^^  As  you  will." 

It  had  pleased  God  already  to  discipline 
his  base  nature ;  he  had  endured  great  fear, 
had  found  himself  to  be  vile.  It  had  seemed 
to  himself,  as  he  lay  once  in  the  prison  in 
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solitary  confinement,  on  account  of  his  bad 
language  and  coarse  insubordination,  it  bad 
seemed  all  on  a  sudden  as  if  some  evil  spirit 
drew  near  him  in  the  dark  and  took  his  sins 
by  armsful  and  heaped  them  over  him,  and 
he  saw  them  as  if  they  had  bodily  sub- 
stance, and  there  were  so  many  that  they 
crushed  him  down.  His  first  sensation  was 
more  astonishment  than  even  fear.  All 
these  hateful  things,  excepting  one  or  two 
that  always  haunted  him,  had  seemed  to  be 
dead  and  gone,  and  now  they  were  alive ; 
not  put  away,  but  his,  swarming  about  him, 
part  of  himself.  He  struggled,  he  trembled, 
he  cried  out.  Then  he  thought  he  would 
act  a  more  manful  part;  he  tried  to  fling 
them  off,  he  would  not  be  so  cowed.  What 
could  he  do  by  way  of  occupation?  He 
would  recall  all  the  songs  he  had  been  used 
to  sing,  and  sing  them  now.  So  he  wiped 
his  forehead  and  began.  But  lo,  it  was  a 
quavering,  craven  voice  that  sang;  it  moaned 
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over  the  wicked  words,  it  sank  and  choked 
over  the  impure  ones.  There  was  no  com- 
fort here.  But  something  he  must  and 
would  do,  or  this  stifling  weight  on  his  soul 
would  kill  him.  It  was  not  that  he  re- 
pented, it  was  hardly  remorse  that  he  felt ; 
it  was  the  mere  presence  always  over  and 
about  him  of  this  load  of  wickedness,  that 
he  knew  to  be  his  own  wickedness,  that 
daunted  him  and  made  him  so  wi'etched. 
Well,  he  would  say  over  so  many  of  his 
school  lessons  as  he  could  remember,  he 
would  set  himseK  sums  in  his  own  mind, 
he  would  go  over  the  multiplication  table. 

The  chaplain  found  him  one  day  at  this 
weary  work,  trying  to  find  some  occupation 
and  some  thoughts  to  stand  between  him 
and  his  crimes.  His  sleep  had  departed,  his 
mind  was  clouded,  he  was  willing  for  once 
to  speak,  and  seemed  to  think  that  no  man 
had  ever  suffered  so  before.  *'  I  can't  get 
them  away!"  he  exclaimed,  tearmg  at  his 
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breast.    ''  How  should  I  ? — they  are  myself. 
I  shall  die  if  they  press  me  down  so." 

The  chaplain  had  always  felt  a  sort  of 
horror  of  him,  he  had  been  such  a  hypocrite, 
he  had  done  so  much  to  corrupt  some  of  the 
other  prisoners.  He  looked  at  him  atten- 
tively, supposing  that  this  was  only  some 
new  piece  of  hypocrisy. 

"  The  Almighty  has  been  hard  upon  me," 
he  continued  ;  ^'  I  am  cast  into  hell  before 
my  death." 

*'  No,"  answered  the  chaplain.  "  The 
Almighfcy  has  been  merciful  to  you,  and 
given  you  still  your  hfe  to  repent  in." 

*'  I  have  tried  to  repent,  and  I  cannot. 
How  should  I  get  to  repent  ?  "  he  answered. 

'^  God,  and  God  only,  can  give  true  re- 
pentance. You  must  humbly  ask  Him  to 
give  it  to  you."  And  then  he  looked  doubt- 
fully at  the  prisoner,  who  seemed  so  restless 
and  so  defiant,  and  so  enraged.  "Like  a 
wild  bull  in  a  net,"  he  thought  within 
himself. 
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*^IVe  tried  as  hard  as  ever  I  can  to 
do  wliat  you  call  repent,"  continued  the 
prisoner.  '^  But  even  if  I  could  be  sorry  all 
my  days,  here  they  are,  these  sins ;  I  could 
not  get  away  from  them." 

^^No,"  answered  the  chaplain;  ''but  you 
have  leave  to  take  them  and  lay  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  cross  of  Christ." 

The  prisoner  answered,  but  not  irrever- 
ently, only  with  the  dulness  of  despair, 
^'  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
as  I  am.     And  why  should  He  ?  " 

'^  Why,  indeed  !  "  answered  the  chaplain ; 
^'  that  is  more  than  we  know.  But  if  you 
can  beheve  that  God  gave  Him,  and  that 
He  was  wiUing  to  be  given,  to  take  away 
the  sins  of  the  world,  you  know  enough." 

''Well,  I've  heard  say  so  all  my  life," 
said  the  prisoner,  "but  that  don't  seem  to 
bring  me  any  help.  I'm  down,  that's  what 
I  am — sunk  in  the  pit — and  I  don't  see  any 
hope,  nor  ease,  nor  daylight,  nor  way  of 
getting  out." 
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*'  And  I  cannot  say  so  miicli  as  '  God  help 
you,'"  answered  the  chaplain;  ^'for  God 
offers  you  help  only  in  that  one  way,  and 
if  you  will  not  have  it,  there  is  no  help  for 
you  in  heaven  or  earth." 

^^I've  done  a  good  many  Hack  deeds," 
reasoned  the  prisoner,  ^'  as  the  good  Lord 
knows  better  than  you  do.  If  I  could  only 
get  them  down  and  trample  them  under 
my  feet,  I  would  kneel  then  and  cry  for 
mercy." 

^'I  tell  you  that  trying  to  trample  down 
your  crimes  is  of  no  use.  Your  character 
is  a  part  of  yourself ;  you  cannot  get  away 
from  it,  nor  do  away  with  them;  but  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  if  you  will  go  to  Him, 
will  not  only  forgive,  but  will  release  you 
and  relieve  you  of  them,  and  take  them  on 
Himself." 

**Then  let  Him,"  cried  the  prisoner, 
flinging  himself  on  the  ground — "  let  Him ! " 
he  cried  with  vehemence,  and  almost  with 
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rage.  ^'Let  the  good  Lord  have  mercy  on 
my  miserable  soul !  I'm  spent  with  misery, 
I  can  do  nothing  in  the  world;  but  if  He 
did  die  to  save  such  black  sinners,  and  if  He 
can  bear  with  those  that  cannot  even  bear 
with  themselves,  and  can  get  them  free  of 
their  sins,  and  make  men  of  them  again.  He 
never  had  a  better  chance  than  He  has  now. 
I  say  it  humbly  to  him,  let  the  good  Lord 
try  His  hand  on  me,'' 

In  the  choking  accents  both  of  rage  and 
despair,  Uzziah  Dill  cried  out  thus  as  he 
lay  grovelling  on  the  ground,  and  the  young 
chaplain,  starting  up,  looked  at  him  with 
something  like  fear.  The  coarse  nature  and 
the  ungoverned  passions  of  the  man  had 
been  taken  hold  of  by  a  power  too  strong 
for  him  to  cope  with,  but  his  own  words 
rang  in  his  ears  now,  and  he  laid  upon  the 
floor  silently,  as  if  a  great  awe  was  uj)on 
him. 

The    chaplain    had    nothing   to   say.     A 
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great  many  convicts  had  professed  repent- 
ance, and  most  of  them  on  release  had 
fallen  away.  He  was  about  to  kneel  and 
offer  prayer,  when  the  convict  sat  up, 
and  said  in  a  scared  voice,  as  if  for  the 
first  time  conscious  of  that  great  Presence 
in  which  we  always  dwell,  "  Those  I 
shouted  up  were  impudent  words.  I  had  no 
call  to  shout  at  all,"  he  continued,  looking 
round.  ''  But  I  say  again,  the  Lord,  for 
Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  on  my  sinful 
soul !  "  Then — strange  comment  indeed  on 
his  own  prayer — ''  Now,"  he  continued,  still 
with  that  look  of  awe,  ^^now  I've  played 
my  last  card." 

The  chaplain,  feeling  shocked  both  at  the 
mcked  fellow's  prayer  and  the  violent  way 
in  which  he  had  acted,  was  soon  out  of  his 
cell.  Uzziah  Dill  was  asleep  the  next  time 
he  came  to  visit  him,  and  the  second  time 
was  so  peaceful  and  quiet,  as  to  appear  more 
than  ever  a  hypocrite  to  those  about  him ; 
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but  lie  used  no  bad  language,  and  was  never 
insubordinate  any  more. 

So,  it  had  pleased  God  already  to  discipline 
his  coarse  nature.  He  had  been  cast  into 
prison  for  his  crimes,  and  there  they  had 
been  shown  to  him  as  if  pointed  at  by  a 
finger  from  above ;  and  then  they  had 
fallen  fi'om  him,  had  been  sunk,  as  it  were, 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  And  after  that 
had  come  the  discipline  of  contempt  and  long 
suspicion.  These  lasted  almost  till  the  time 
of  his  release — during  all  those  years  when 
he  had  been  earnestly  trying  to  improve 
himself,  his  intellect  and  all  his  powers 
becoming  stronger  through  long  protection 
from  the  constant  tempting  to  drink,  which 
had  been  too  much  for  his  feeble  nature 
and  weak  constitution. 

And  now  another  discipline  was  preparing 
for  him,  woven  out  of  circumstances,  and 
from  one  of  the  commonest  contradictions 
that  prevail  in  this  contrary  world. 
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He  was  not  so  obtuse  that  he  did  not 
perceive  his  wife's  misery,  her  almost  loath- 
ing of  him.  The  love  she  had  borne  him 
and  which  he  had  never  cared  for,  and  long 
forgotten,  flashed  back  on  his  remembrance 
now.  He  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  it 
noiv,  and  every  half-hour  assured  him 
that  to  be  a  good  and  loving  husband  to 
her  would  be  an  easy  task  noio.  And  he 
could  not  have  it. 

If  G-od  had  forgiven  him,  why  could  not 
she  ?  He  longed  to  assure  her  how  different 
he  now  was,  but  his  tongue  was  tied ;  she 
would  not  believe  him.  He  remembered 
with  a  pang  the  many  good  women  that 
had  kindly  and  even  proudly  entertained 
him  after  his  temperance  lectures,  ^^for  his 
works'  sake ; "  but  the  deep  humility  of 
dawning  love  made  him  all  too  certain  that 
they  did  not  know  him  as  his  wife  did,  they 
did  not  know  his  past. 

They  ate  and  they  drank  together  almost 
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in  silence ;  then,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Hannah  Dill,  her  husband  talked  humbly 
and  most  piousl}^  to  the  landlady  while  she 
cleared  away.  It  was  very  early;  and  if 
she  and  her  family  were  not  in  the  usual 
habit  of  having  family  prayers,  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  conduct  it  for  them,  for, 
with  apologetic  gentleness,  ''it  was  indeed 
so  bright  and  early,  that  no  interruption  of 
business  was  likely." 

The  landlady  took  the  proposal  well. 
The  poor  wife  felt  that  she  could  hardly 
bear  to  hear  liim  ''show  off"  before  her; 
but  when  Uzziah  Dill  was  told  that  the  inn 
kitchen  was  ready  for  him,  and  that,  beside 
the  household,  two  carriers,  "very  quiet 
men,"  would  be  glad  to  join,  he  said,  so  as 
not  to  be  overheard,  "  Hannah,  I  seem  to 
feel  as  you  would  hefer  stay  here,  and  I've 
nothing  to  say  against  it." 

"No,  Uzziah,"  she  answered,  instantly 
changing  her  mind,  "  I  fare  to  think  I  had 
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better  go  in;  "  and  she  siglied  and  followed 
him. 

The  poor  ex-convict  had  a  ready  tongue^ 
and  he  already  knew  his  one  Book  well. 
He  read  a  psalm,  and  made  a  few  devout 
comments  on  it.  His  wife,  in  spite  of 
herself,  thought  his  remarks  almost  a& 
scholarly  and  fine  as  Mr.  de  Berenger's ; 
and  when  he  began  to  pray,  and  faltered 
a  good  deal  for  all  his  earnestness,  she 
knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  been  told,  that 
it  was  her  presence  which  took  away  his 
self-possession.  He  desired  her  approval; 
he  wondered  what  she  would  think. 

So,  when  they  were  alone  in  the  little 
parlour — for  the  parliamentary  train  was 
not  to  pass  till  noon — she  said  to  him, 
*^  Uzziah,  it  is  but  right  I  should  tell  you 
I'll  never  breathe  to  any  soul  your  having 
been  in  prison.  Ill  not  interfere  with  your 
speeches  in  that  way." 

"Thank    you    heartily,"    he    answered; 
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"  but,  Hannah,  where  I  think  it  will  do 
good  to  tell  it,  I  often  have  told  it  my- 
self." 

^' Do  good?"  she  exclaimed.  ^^  How 
should  it  do  good?  Who  is  to  listen  if 
you  tell  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  " 

**  Many  a  drunkard  will  listen,"  he 
answered,  ^'if  he  finds  that,  through  the 
drink,  I  have  been  in  a  worse  case  than 
he  has.  It's  all  the  drink,  Hannah,  that 
does  for  us.  I  never  wished  to  do  a  thing 
against  the  law  till  I  was  under  the  tempta- 
tion of  it.  When  I  had  once  done  wrong, 
I  sneaked  and  was  wishful  to  do  better  and 
keep  right  till  I  was  half  drunk  again  ;  then 
the  old  wicked  daring  came,  and  made  a 
wild  beast  of  me.  It  gave  me  courage  and 
cunning,  too.  I  saw  how  to  do  the  bad 
thing,  when  my  pulse  was  all  alive  with 
that  stimulus.  But  it  was  my  natural  way, 
before  I  was  a  converted  man,  to  be  a 
hypocrite.     So  I  must  watch  most  against 
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that  sin,  and  not  make  out  that  I've  always 
had  a  good  character." 

"  Then  how  do  you  get  a  Hving  ?  Who 
employs  you  ?  "  she  inquired. 

^^  Well,  first  place,  I'm  never  called  an 
impostor,  for  I  acknowledge  that  I'm  low 
down.  In  general,  after  I've  spoke,  there's 
a  little  collection  made  for  me ;  and  I  have 
my  tools,  so,  if  a  brother  or  sister  has  any 
shoes  to  mend,  I  mend  them.  Though  I 
say  it,  they're  well  done,  and  through  that 
I  often  get  more  custom.  Or,  so  long  as  I 
seem  to  be  doing  any  good  in  a  town,  I  take 
a  little  journeyman's  work,  and  so,  what 
with  one  thing  and  another,  I  bless  the 
Lord  I  have  not  wanted  yet." 

If  there  was  anything  ludicrous  in  this 
speech,  that  was  not  the  quahty  in  it  which 
most  struck  his  wife. 

"  You  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  then  ?  " 
she  observed. 

'*I  did  ought  to  do,"  he  answered;  '^but 
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I  went  to  Mr.  Gordon  to  look  after  you,  and 
he  told  me  there  was  fifteen  pound  in  hand, 
and  that  I  was  to  have  thirty  pound  a  year 
so  soon  as  I  could  claim  it." 

'^  Yes,"  she  replied ;  ''  it  were  but  right." 

^*  Well,  I  took  the  fifteen,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  I  was  distrusting  the  Lord,  and  I  could 
not  spend  it,  Hannah ;  let  alone  your  uncle 
never  meant  his  earnings  to  come  into  my 
grip.  I  have  given  three  pound  of  it  away 
to  some  of  the  Lord's  poor,  and  to  a  man 
that  I  got  to  take  the  pledge,  and  here  is 
the  rest  in  my  pocket.  We  shall  go  about 
so  cheap,  Hannah — sometimes  in  a  smack, 
and  sometimes  in  an  excursion  train  or  a 
carrier's  cart.  That  thirty  pound  a  year 
will  keep  you,  with  what  little  extra  I  can 
earn." 

We  ?  Then  he  expected  to  have  her 
always  with  him  ! 

'^  But  why  should  you  feel  any  call  to 
go  moving  about  ?  "  she  repeated. 
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'*  Because  I'm  a  temperance  lecturer. 
But  I  have  not  the  impudence  to  offer 
myself  to  he  paid  by  any  society — none  of 
them  would  employ  a  man  that  had  not 
a  good  character.  I  do  not  preach.  I 
seem  to  think  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that." 

*^  You're  not  a  Dissenter,  Uzziah  ?  " 

'^  No  ;  so  I  don't  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  But  I  make  the  offer  of 
the  Gospel  wherever  I  can  privately,  and 
I  go  and  see  poor  folks  in  prisons  and 
workhouses,  when  I  can  get  leave."  He 
paused,  then  added,  with  a  sigh,  ^'It  cuts 
me  very  deep,  Hannah,  to  see  you  look  so 
miserable,  and  hardly  seem  to  care  about 
anything.  If  you  knew  more  about  this 
temperance  question,  and  how  drink  is  the 
one  cause  of  the  ruin  of  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  that  go  to  the  bad " 

She  interrupted.  ^^I  know  all  about 
temperance — all,"  she  said,  listlessly. 

He  looked  surprised ;  then,  as  if  her  weary 
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indifference  goaded  him  into  making  a  com- 
plaint, lie  continued — "  And  if  you  knew 
how  pleased  I  am  to  find  you  again,  and 
how  it  cuts  me  to  see  that — well,  I  mean, 
you  used  to  be  fond  of  me,  Hannah." 

^'Yes." 

*^And  if  I'd  been  so  blest  as  to  have 
found  salvation  then,  and  taken  to  sober 
ways,  you'd  have  been  a  happy  woman." 

^^Yes." 

She  sighed  bitterly,  as  she  uttered  that 
one  syllable  of  reply;  she  evidently  could 
not  rouse  herseK  to  care  what  he  thought 
of  her.  He  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out,  trying  to  find  something  to  say  that 
would  please  her.  The  time  was  getting 
on,  and  he  had  certainly  made  no  way  at 
present.  When  he  looked  round,  she  had 
slipped  out  of  the  room.  She  had  resolved 
to  ask  for  the  bill  and  pay  it  herself,  that, 
if  any  allusion  was  made  to  her  having 
been  there  the  evening  before  with  young 
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ladies,    she   might   be   the   only   person   to 
hear  it. 

^^  I  have  no  luggage,  Uzziah,"  she  said, 
when  she  returned;  ^^  and  if  you  ask  me 
why,  I  cannot  tell  you,  nor  which  of  the 
four  towns  I  came  from,  that  met  here 
yesterday.  But  I  have  paid  the  reckoning, 
and  I've  money  in  my  hand  that  will  buy 
me  clothes  for  a  good  while  to  come."  She 
had,  in  fact,  been  paid  her  quarter's  wages 
a  few  days  previously. 

Uzziah  Dill  seemed  to  understand  that 
he  was  to  ask  no  questions,  or  perhaps  he 
perceived  that  it  would  only  be  a  waste  of 
words  if  he  did ;  so  he  proceeded  to  show, 
as  he  thought,  a  great  proof  of  confidence. 
He  laid  about  two  pounds  on  the  table,  in 
silver  and  copper,  and  took  out  a  small 
parcel  done  up  in  brown  paper.  ^'  That's 
the  twelve  pound,  Hannah,"  he  said,  ''  and 
there's  what  money  I  have.  You  had  better 
take  charge  of  it,  and  I  can  ask  you  for 
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what  I  want ;  I  never  spend  a  penny  now 
that  I  need  be  ashamed  you  should  know 
of.  I've  kept  out  enough  to  pay  our  two 
tickets." 

She  shrank  from  this  mark  of  his  trust 
in  her.  ''I'm  not  used  to  carry  so  much 
about  with  me,"  she  said  faintly.  ''You'd 
better  by  half  put  it  back  again."  So  he 
did,  looking  almost  as  spiritless  as  herself; 
and  they  walked  slowly  to  the  station. 

And  now  began  a  new  and  very  strange 
Hfe  for  Hannah  Dill.  The  third-class  car- 
riage was  full  of  people,  and  her  husband, 
with  a  kind  of  uncouth  attempt  at  polite- 
ness, began  to  offer  them  temperance  tracts. 
Some  took  them,  others  argued  with  him, 
and  made  game  of  him.  He  showed  what,  to 
his  wife,  seemed  an  unnatural  and  distress- 
ing humility.  It  seemed  not  in  the  least 
to  signify  what  they  said  of  him  or  to  him, 
if  they  would  only  take  his  tracts  and 
promise  to  read  them. 
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It  was  a  very  slow  train,  and  Hannah 
Dill,  in  spite  of  herself,  dozed ;  but  her  sleep 
was  far  from  refreshing,  and  she  started 
with  a  low  cry  of  terror  when  her  husband 
touched  her  and  said  they  were  to  get  out. 

It  was  about  four  miles  to  the  next 
station,  and  to  that  they  were  to  walk  and 
wait  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  another 
train  would  come  up  and  take  them  on. 
Uzziah  Dill  bought  some  food,  and  they 
went  on  together,  he  carrying  it,  and  she 
holding  her  umbrella  over  her  head,  for  the 
day  was  sultry.  There  was  plenty  of  time 
before  them,  and  the  walk  might  have  been 
delightful  to  a  happier  woman.  They  went 
through  newly  cut  hay-fields  and  among 
bean-fields ;  they  came  to  a  little  river,  full 
of  floating  water-hlies — it  was  spanned  by 
a  wooden  bridge.  Close  to  it  was  a  small 
cart-shed,  and  in  its  shade  they  sat  down 
to  make  their  noonday  meal.  After  that 
the  ex-convict,  not  able  to  repress  his  joy 
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at  his  wife's  presence,  and  his  thankful- 
ness for  God's  goodness,  proposed  to  sing 
a  hymn,  and  forthwith  broke  out  into  a 
well-known  strain,  full  of  exultation,  joy, 
and  praise. 

Thunder  had  been  muttering  for  some 
time.  And  with  more  than  common  sudden- 
ness, a  cloud,  coming  over,  burst  in  torrents 
of  rain;  while,  just  as  the  last  verse  was 
in  course  of  conclusion,  two  young  men 
dashed  across  the  wooden  bridge  from  the 
opposite  field,  and  took  shelter  also  in 
the  shed. 

'^By  Jove!"  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
taking  off  his  hat  and  sprinkling  the  dust 
with  drops  fi'om  its  brim.  '^  They  are 
going  it." 

He  meant  the  elements.  And  just  then 
a  great  green  flash  seemed  to  run  all  over 
them  and  among  them,  and  such  a  rattling, 
crashing  peal  of  thunder  with  it,  that  the 
water  in  the  Httle  river  shook  with  its 
vibrations. 
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^^By  Jove!"  repeated  the  same  young 
man,  in  an  admiring  and  more  respectful 
tone,  as  if  lie  could  not  think  of  withholding 
his  tribute  to  these  elements,  when  they 
were  so  much  in  earnest  about  their  busi- 
ness. 

Then  the  usual  thing  followed.  Uzziah 
Dill,  with  humble  civility,  almost  ludicrous, 
rose,  and  making  his  bow  to  the  young 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  cart,  received 
two  nods  in  reply,  while  he  said,  ''  The  gods 
of  the  heathen,  gentlemen,  are  no  good  to 
swear  by  in  a  danger  like  this.  I'll  take 
leave  to  address  a  prayer  to  the  true  God, 
for  we  seem  to  be  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
muddle  ;  and  I  have  my  dear  wife  with  me, 
whose  safety  it's  natural  I  should  think  of." 
Thereupon,  pulling  off  his  hat  again,  he 
held  it  before  his  face,  and,  turning  away, 
murmured  into  it  an  inaudible  prayer. 

The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other, 
and  Mrs.  Dill  could  not  forbear  to  glance 
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at  them.  She  was  ashamed  of  her  hushand 
and  for  him,  and  yet  ashamed  of  herself  for 
being  ashamed. 

One  of  the  young  men  was  very  tall  and 
dark;  he  leaned  on  one  of  the  cart-wheels 
and  smiled,  while  he  looked  at  the  man 
praying.  The  other  young  man  was  small 
and  fah ;  he  sat  on  the  shaft,  and  remained 
perfectly  grave  ;  he  had  a  httle  month,  which 
he  shghtly  screwed  up  with  an  air  of 
observant  inteUigence,  that  made  him  look 
especially  foolish. 

When  a  baby  looks  thus  at  a  candle,  we 
think  the  little  face  has  an  air  of  wisdom ; 
but  if  a  young  man  looks  thus  at  an 
ordinary  hay-cart,  we  are  sm^e  he  must  be 
an  ass. 

Uzziah  Dill  now  turned  round,  and,  after 
another  tremendous  clap  of  thunder,  pro- 
duced a  bundle  of  leaflets,  and  was  just 
about  to  make  a  civil  offer  of  some  to  the 
gentlemen,   when    the    tall    young   man — 
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Lord  Eobert,  in  fact — burst  into  a  good- 
natured  laugh.  ''Why,  Peep/'  he  exclaimed, 
^'  this  is  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  1 
Put  them  up,  my  good  man — put  them  up. 
This  gentleman's  pockets,"  indicating  his 
companion,  ^'  are  full  of  them  already.  They 
are  temperance  leaflets,  I  see." 

Uzziah  Dill,  finding  his  incipient  temper- 
ance lecture  taken  out  of  his  mouth,  looked 
foolish  for  a  moment ;  but  when  little  Peep 
said  kindly,  ^'  Ye-es,  I  am  much  interested 
in  the  temperance  cause,"  his  countenance 
glowed  with  joy. 

'^  Indeed,  sir,"  he  said  respectfully.  "  Then, 
sir,  I  make  bold  to  wish  you  God- speed 
with  it. — I'm  only  a  poor  cobbler,"  he 
continued,  after  giving  little  Peep  an  un- 
reasonable time  to  reply  in,  if  he  had  been 
so  minded,  '^but  I  count  it  a  great  honour 
to  be  able  to  help  such  a  blessed  cause, 
if  it's  ever  so  little." 

"Ye-es,"    said    little    Peep,    and   slowly 
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added,  taking  time  to  cogitate  between 
every  two  or  three  words,  ''  I  wish — there 
was  no — strong  drink." 

Thereupon  Lord  Bob,  taking  no  notice 
at  all  of  the  cobbler,  gave  little  Peep  a  dig 
in  the  ribs.  '*  No  strong  drink  ?  You  are 
a  pretty  fellow,"  he  exclaimed.  ^^  Call  your- 
self a  Briton,  and  talk  of  getting  into 
parliament,  and  yet  cry  out,  '  No  strong 
drink ! '  How's  the  Government  to  go  on 
without  the  revenue  from  it  ?  Where  will 
you  get  the  money  to  pay  your  soldiers  and 
sailors  with?" 

"  I  don't — know,"  said  little  Peep,  looking 
as  much  perplexed  as  if  he  felt  seriously 
concerned  to  produce  the  wherewithal  then 
and  there. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

How  could  there  be  a  better  opening  for 
a  palaver?  It  was  pouring  now  with  steady 
rain.  Little  Peep,  seated  on  the  shaft, 
looked  much  perplexed;  Uzziah  Dill  sat 
on  the  shabby  carpet-bag  that  held  his 
tools;  and  Lord  Bob,  facing  them  both, 
leaned  on  the  wheel  of  the  cart,  and,  being 
very  tall,  looked  right  over  it  into  little 
Peep's  eyes.  ''  There's  patriotism!  "  he  ex- 
claimed. ''Do  you  want  the  country  to  go 
to  wrack  ?  Don't  you  know,  and  don't  you 
too,  cobbler — I  beg  your  pardon ^" 

''No  offence,  sir;  that's  my  trade,"  Uzziah 
broke  in.     "  Pray  go  on,  sir." 

"Well,  don't  you  know,  then,  that  our 
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soldiers  and  sailors  are  almost  entirely  paid 
out  of  the  revenue  that  comes  from  the 
excise  duties  ?  " 

*'Well,  sir,"  Uzziah  presently  said,  after 
giving  little  Peep  time  to  reply,  if  he  chose, 
*^  if  I  am  to  answer,  I'll  say  that  drink  costs 
the  country  very  nigh  as  much  as  it 
pays  it.  Look  at  all  our  criminal  courts, 
what  they  cost — our  judges,  our  prisons, 
with  all  their  officers  and  servants,  and  the 
chaplains,  and  the  feeding  of  the  prisoners, 
and  their  clothes.  Then  look  at  our  police 
force — their  wages,  and  clothes,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  sir.  And  then  consider  that, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  crime  heing 
caused  hy  drink,  that  proportion  of  the 
expense  would  be  saved  if  we  were  sober." 

Even  Httle  Peep  was  startled  here. 
*'Ye-es,"  he  said,  with  what  for  him  was 
wonderful  promptitude;  "but  nineteen- 
t^^entieths  is  such — a — such  a  jolly  lot  to 
write  off." 
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^'  Off  the  crimes,  sir,  did  you  mean,  or 
the  money?  " 

^^  Why,  it's  the  money  we  want,  and  are 
trying — to  scrape  together.'' 

^^  Well,  sir,"  cried  the  cobbler,  "I'm  sure 
I'm  willing  to  meet  you  half-way.  We'll 
say  nine-tenths  of  the  expense  is  saved ;  we 
have  nineteen-twentieths  less  crime,  and 
the  country  saves  nine-tenths  of  the  ex- 
pense, which  you  have  towards  the  army 
and  navy." 

"  That's  fair,"  said  little  Peep. 

"  And  my  nineteen-twentieths,  sir,  in- 
cludes not  only  the  convictions  for  crimes 
done  when  a  man  is  in  drink,  but  those 
committed  by  habitual  drunkards,  even 
though  they  be  then  sober ;  men,  in  short, 
that  have  got  their  wills  made  weak  by 
drink,  and  their  consciences  clouded." 

"You  have  got  up  the  subject,  cobbler, 
I  see,"  observed  Lord  Eobert. 

"Yes,  sir." 
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^'  Well,  but  granting  all  you  say  (for  the 
sake  of  argument,  merely),  the  sum  saved 
would  not  half  pay." 

'^I  was  afraid  it  wouldn't,"  said  little 
Peep,  screwing  up  his  mouth  and  shaking 
his  head. 

'*  No,  sir ;  but  then,  if  we  had  no  drunk- 
ards, we  should  have  hardly  any  paupers. 
Only  think  what  they  cost  the  country. 
We  should  save  a  sight  of  money  there." 

^^  You  take  a  good  deal  for  granted." 

"But  not  too  much,  sir.  I  take  for 
granted  that,  thank  God,  people  have  their 
feelings.  There  are  thousands  of  poor  old 
folks  in  the  workhouses  that  have  childi^en 
who'd  scorn  to  leave  them  there,  but  that 
they're  almost  beggars  themselves,  along 
with  their  families,  because  they  are  such 
slaves  to  the  drink.  There  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  children  there  as  well, 
because  they've  lost  father,  and  often 
mother  too,  through  the  drink." 

VOL.  II.  T 
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Little  Peep  here  began  to  look  a  trifle 
happier.  He  glanced  at  Lord  Kobert,  as 
if  the  matter  was  in  his  hands,  and  on  his 
fiat  depended  the  payment  of  her  Majesty's 
forces.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
things  very  much  to  heart ;  besides,  he  had 
a  nasty  cough.  He  must  not  leave  the 
cart-shed,  therefore,  while  it  rained,  and 
while  he  stayed  he  would,  of  course,  talk 
to  the  cobbler.  For  these  reasons,  there- 
fore, and  not  because  he  cared  about  the 
matter  in  hand.  Lord  Bob  gave  himself  an 
air  of  conviction,  and  looked  cheerful. 

*'  Come,"  he  said,  ^*I  think  we're  getting 
on.  Besides,  you  may  remember  that,  with 
all  our  sobriety,  we  shall  still  derive  some 
revenue — suppose  we  say  one-twentieth — 
from  the  excise  on  strong  drink.  You  can 
add  that." 

"And  what  about  the  duties  on  tobacco  ? 
Many  people  sa-ay  you're  not  to  smoke," 
said  httle  Peep. 
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'^It  can  only  be  the  most  hardened 
villains  who  say  that.  Drinking  and 
smoking  have  nothing  really  to  do  with 
one  another.  In  fact,  some  of  the  most 
sober  nations  smoke  most,"  replied  Lord 
Eobert,  laughing. 

•'My  doctor  always  tells  me  to  smoke — 
in  moderation,"  said  little  Peep. 

"And  if  you  drink  toast  and  water  with 
your  pipe,  or  drink  nothing  at  all,  sir,  where 
is  the  harm  of  it?"  said  Uzziah.  ''Any- 
how," he  continued,  in  a  burst  of  generosity, 
''  I  should  wish  the  Government  to  keep 
that  branch  of  the  revenue.  We  have  no 
call  to  interfere  with  it ;  for  ours  is  the 
temperance  cause,  and  nothing  else." 

"Then,  if  I'm  to  have  all  that,"  said 
little  Peep,  cogitating,  "won't  it  be  almost 
enough  ?  or  shall  we  all  have  to  be  taxed 
much  more  than — than  we  are  now,  you 
know?" 

"Even  if  we  are,  sir,  think  how  much 
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richer  we  shall  be.  We  shall  hardly  feel  it. 
We  shall  be  richer  by  nineteen-twentieths 
of  all  those  millions  that  we  are  now  paying 
for  drink,  and  by  what  we  earn  in  regular 
wages,  and  by  most  of  the  paupers  being 
at  home  with  their  parents  and  with  their 
children.  Some  taxes  will  be  taken  off,  and 
others  will  be  put  on." 

"  And  so  you  think  we  shall  do  ?  " 
"  I  pray  God  for  a  chance  of  trying,  sir." 
"  So  do  I,"  answered  little  Peep. 
''I  take  my  leave  of  you,  gentlemen," 
then  said  the  cobbler.     And  if  you'll  put  up 
your  umbrella,  my  dear,  it's  about  time  we 
stepped  over  to  the  station." 

Mrs.  Dill  rose,  and,  to  her  great  shame, 
saw  each  of  the  gentlemen  drop  money  into 
Uzziah's  hand,  and  saw  him  receive  it,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  They  knew  him 
better  than  she  did,  it  appeared. 

^*  Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "  To 
give  this  to  me  is  about  the  same  thing 
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as  to  give  it  to  the  cause ;  for  I  live  for  the 
cause,  in  my  humble  way." 

He  had  not  gone  many  yards,  following 
closely  on  his  wife's  heels,  when  Lord  Bob 
came  striding  after  him.  ^'  I  say,  cobbler," 
he  cried,  '^  you're  no  fool — I  can  see  that." 

^^  You're  very  good,  sir,"  answered  Uzziah. 
"  Such  headpiece  as  I  have  is  not  fuddled 
with  drink,  anyhow.  I  am  a  sober  man 
now,  through  the  goodness  of  the  Lord." 

*^  Well,  look  here,  there  was  a  little  flaw^ 
in  those  fine  calculations  of  yours,  which  I 
did  not  wish  my  poor  friend  to  see.  You 
make  out  that,  if  all  the  people  became 
sober,  they  would  save — how  many  millions 
a  year  is  it  ?  Well,  I  forget ;  but  suppose 
it  saved,  whose  pockets  is  it  in?  " 

<<  Why,  in  the  people's  pockets,  sir." 

"Exactly  so,  and  not  in  the  pocket  of 
the  Government.  How  do  you  propose  to 
conjure  it  there  ?  " 

Now,  Lord  Bob,  being  very  tall,  and  the 
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rain  pouring  down,  dropped  a  good  deal 
from  the  brim  of  his  hat  and  splashed  on 
Uzziah's  nose  as  he  looked  up  to  answer. 

^'  It  seems  to  me,  sir,"  he  said,  both  men 
walking  on  at  a  smart  pace,  ''  that  there 
may  be  a  flaw  in  your  calculations.  "When 
God  puts  it  into  the  minds  of  a  good  many- 
people  that  a  certain  thing  they've  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing — as  I  may  say  with 
a  clear  conscience — is  a  wrong  thing  to  do, 
that  is  a  kind  of  prophecy  that  the  thing, 
sooner  or  later,  is  going  to  be  done  away 
with  by  them ;  just  as  the  slave  trade  was, 
you  know,  sir,  and  then  slavery.  We  that 
think  about  it  have  got,  so  to  speak,  such 
a  prophecy,  and  that  you  should  not  leave 
out  of  your  calculation.  This  great  drink 
traffic  is  certain  sure  going  to  be  done 
away  with;  we  don't  know  when,  and  we 
don't  know  how." 

"Going    to    be    given   up!"    exclaimed 
Lord  Eobert,  laughing. 
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^' Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  this  forty  years  about  what  a 
sad  thing  it  was  to  drink,  but  not  half 
enough  about  what  a  sad  thing  it  was  to 
distil  the  drink,  and  sell  out  the  drink.  A 
vast  many  folks  have  found  out  this  lately. 
I  heard  a  gentleman  lecture  on  it  only 
yesterday.  His  name  was  Mr.  Amias  de 
Berenger." 

Lord  Eobert  heard  this  name  with  great 
amusement;  but  it  did  not  suit  him  to  let 
the  cobbler  know  that  he  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  Amias  de  Berenger.  He  smiled.  ^^  And 
so  this  Mr.  de  Berenger  and  you  temperance 
folks  generally  have  got  a  kind  of  super- 
natural instinct  in  you  (which  you  call  a 
prophecy),  and  it  tells  you  that  every  man 
concerned  in  the  liquor  traffic  is  going 
to  be  ruined?  "  Then,  after  a  short  pause, 
his  native  gentlemanhood  coming  to  his 
aid,  he  added,  "And  all  the  drunkards 
reclaimed,    while    at    the    same    time    we 
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may  leave  Providence  to  look  after  the 
revenue  ? ' ' 

*'I  don't  exactly  know  about  that,  sir," 
answered  Uzziah,  who  felt  himself  rather 
at  fault  there. 

'^It  seems  to  me  that  Parliament  will 
have  enough  to  do,"  continued  Lord  Eobert, 
half  bantering  him.  "  It  has  first  to  stop 
the  liquor  traffic ;  secondly,  to  compensate 
the  whole  body  of  publicans ;  and,  thirdly, 
to  find  money  for  the  payment  of  the 
forces." 

"  Well,  sir.  Parliament  had  enough  to  do 
— and  did  it — when  it  had  to  make  folks 
beheve  that  slavery  was  not  to  be  borne 
with,  and  then  to  compensate  the  slave- 
owners. But  the  world  has  got  on  since 
that,  and  it  may  be  through  that.  And 
how  do  you  know  that  the  heads  of  the 
liquor  traffic  will  not  be  the  first  to  show 
how  this  thing  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

*^I  am  no  prophet,  cobbler;  but  I  think 
I  know  better  than  that." 
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^'Well,  sir,  and  I  am  no  prophet;  but 
if  you  are  sure  Parliament  will  pass  no  bills 
to  stop  the  traffic,  and  no  other  way  can  be 
thought  of,  why,  we  have  no  call  to  consider 
how  the  forces  are  to  be  paid.  But  I 
have  noticed,"  continued  the  cobbler,  ^^  a 
strange  way  there  is  with  people,  as  if 
they  thought  human  creatures,  when  they 
were  added  together,  were  not  as  good  as 
every  one  of  the  same  lot  is  when  he  stands 
by  himself.  Now,  why  are  you  and  ^Ye 
hundred  other  gentlemen  not  to  be  wilHng 
to  do  what  you  yourself  are  willing  to  do, 
sir,  for  your  fellow- creatures  ?  " 

Then,  as  Lord  Eobert  strode  beside  the 
limping  cobbler,  he  fell  into  a  short  cogita- 
tion, keeping  an  amused  expression  of 
surprise  on  his  pleasant  face,  and  not  in  the 
least  attending  to  Uzziah  Dillj  who  was 
carefally  attempting  to  explain  that,  in 
using  the  word  ^'good,"  he  did  not  impute 
to  men  any  works  that  had  merit  in 
themselves. 
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Lord  Eobert  heard  not  a  single  word  of 
this  theological  dissertation,  but  the  cobbler 
was  gratified  by  his  silence,  and  surprised 
when  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  ^^  How  do  you 
know  that  I  myself  am  willing  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  ?  Better  ascertain  that  before 
you  talk  of  the  other  five  hundred." 

^'  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Uzziah,  with  a  smile.  "You  know  best; 
but  I  am  not  afraid." 

"And  you  stick  to  it,  that  this  thing  is 
going  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir.  I  believe  every  man  will 
soon  have  a  good  chance  of  being  sober ; 
that  everything  will  soon  be  in  favour  of 
his  keeping  sober,  instead  of  in  favour  of 
his  getting  drunk." 

"In  spite  of  the  immense  interests  that 
stand  in  the  way,  and  in  spite  of  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  have  drink?" 

"Yes,    sir;   but  how  it's  to  be   done  I 
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know  nothing  about.  It  seems  most  likely 
that  God  will  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  more  and  more  to  band  together, 
to  encourage  one  another,  and  help  one 
another  themselves  to  give  drink  up." 

''Well,  cobbler,  I  must  go,  and  I  will 
say  this ' ' 

''Sir?" 

"You  are  the  most  downright,  thorough- 
going, unreasonable,  incorrigible  fanatic  I 
ever  met  with  !  " 

So  saying,  and  with  a  good-natured  laugh, 
and  another  haK-crown,  Lord  Eobert  strode 
back  to  the  cart-shed  as  fast  as  his  long  legs 
would  carry  him.  "  Well,"  he  said,  arguing 
with  himself  as  he  went  on,  and  smiling 
furtively,  "  of  course  there  must  be  a  grain 
of  sense  in  the  schemes  and  dreams  of  every 
fanatic,  or  how  could  his  fanaticism  spread  ? 
Does  this,  or  does  it  not,  seem  more  Utopian 
than  the  putting  away  of  slavery  did  in  its 
day?     Should   I,    or    should    I    not,   have 
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thought  the  man  such  a  fool  if  I  had  met 
with  him  before  I  was  engaged  to  (well, 
she's  a  sweet  creature,  and  I  am  a  lucky 
dog) — engaged  to  Fanny  ?  I  shall  have  her 
fortune  down;  therefore,  cobbler,  you  are 
right.  I  have  a  great  willingness  in  my 
mind  to  do  something  for  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, if  I  can  without  inconvenience.  No  ! 
Come !  I  am  hard  upon  myself.  I  cancel 
those  last  words.  The  brewer's  sweet  little 
daughter  deserves  something  more  of  me, 
considering  the  pains  she  takes  to  make 
a  better  fellow  of  me.  Yes,  he  promised 
me  her  fortune  down.  What  a  philan- 
thropic old  boy  he  is ! — his  hand  always 
in  his  pocket  to  help  the  poor.  How  would 
it  look  if,  the  next  time  he  gave  Fanny 
a  good  round  sum  for  charity,  I  got  her 
to  spend  it  in  erecting  a  temperance  hall 
right  in  front  of  his  distillery  gates  ?  Well, 
not  filial,  I'm  afraid.  What  fun  we  had, 
De  Berenger  and  I,  a  few  years  ago,  with 
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those  ridiculous  temperance  lectures  !  We 
never  did  the  slightest  good,  that  I  know 
of,  but  we  taught  ourselves  to  speak  by 
means  of  them.  They  were  all  on  the 
other  tack.  What  a  fool,  and  what  a 
madman,  and  what  a  sinner  the  drunkard 
was !  and  no  hint  that  anybody  else  was 
at  all  to  blame.  And  so  drunkenness  is 
going  to  be  done  away  with,  is  it,  cobbler  ? 
Time  will  show,  but  not  my  time,  I  think. 
Well,  Peep,  old  fellow,  how  are  you 
getting  on?  " 

Little  Peep  repHed  that  he  had  coughed 
a  good  deal,  but  that  it  had  refreshed  him 
to  think  of  his  talk  with  the  cobbler. 

^^Ah,  yes!  you  temperance  fellows  all 
talk  of  'the  cause,'  as  if  it  was  the  only 
cause  worth  living  for.  What  a  fool  that 
cobbler  is !  " 

Little  Peep  here  repeated  a  text  to  the 
effect  that  God  made  use  of  the  foolish 
wherewith  to  confound  the  wise. 
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*'Yes,  when  you  take  to  quoting  Scrip- 
ture, I'm  always  stumped,"  said  Lord 
Eobert.  ^'It's  my  belief  that  every  tem- 
perance man  you  meet  with  you  write  his 
name  in  your  note-book,  and  say  a  prayer 
for  him  at  night  when  you  go  to  bed." 

Lord  Eobert  did  not  intend  to  be  profane, 
but  he  felt  that  he  had  described  something 
ridiculous — suitable  for  little  Peep,  but  not 
for  a  manly  character. 

^^Ye-es,"  said  Httle  Peep,  with  that 
pathetic  air  of  wisdom  which  looked  so 
fooHsh,  "I  always  pray  for  them.  I  think 
we  all  pray  for  one  another,  and  that's 
why " 

^^ Why,  what?" 

^'  Why  we  are  getting  on — so  fast." 

^^Oh!" 

^^ But  I  say.  Bob?" 

'^Well?  However,  I  know  what  you 
mean,  so  you  need  not  say  it." 

^^What  do  I  mean?" 
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*'  Why,  that,  considering  what  a  promising 
young  fellow  I  was,  a  temperance  lecturer, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  it  is  odd  that 
I  should  be  turning  out  no  better  than  my 
neighbours,  and  almost  wicked  enough  to 
make  fun  of  'the  cause.'  But  what  is  at 
the  bottom  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  all 
the  crime  in  the  country,  Peep — mine  as 
well  as  other  men's  ?  You  ought  to  know." 
Here  he  imitated  the  countrified  twang  of 
the  cobbler.  ''It's  all  the  drink,  sir — the 
drink  as  has  done  it." 

"  The  drink.  Bob  ?     You're  joking." 

"  Not  at  all.  The  drink  is  going  to  pay 
my  debts  and  give  me  a  large  fortune,  with 
a  pretty  wife.  Therefore,  as  Hamlet  said, 
'  I  can't  make  you  a  sound  answer ;  my 
wit's  diseased' — so  I  say.  I  can't  cant 
any  more  against  the  drink;  my  tongue's 
tied." 

"  It  wasn't  cant.  Bob." 

"  No  ;  but  look  here.  Peep.    I  don't  want 
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you  to  think  me  any  worse  than  I  am. 
De  Berenger  took  up  the  subject  in  good 
earnest.  I  helped  him  for  fun.  It  never 
was  one  that  I  should  have  chosen  of  my 
own  accord.  Long  before  I  met  with  Fanny 
I  gave  up  lecturing." 

**  Ye-es,"  said  little  Peep  ;  "  and  you  and 
De  Berenger  gave  me  a  lot  of  the  lectures. 
I  got" — here  he  considered  a  moment — *^I 
got  four  nundred  pledges — in  all." 

"  Then  you've  done  all  that  more  for  the 
world  than  I  have  done.     I  never  got  any." 

"  I  liked  lecturing." 

**  Yes,  you  good  little  fool,"  thought  Lord 
Kobert.  ^^With  what  joy  and  pride  you 
stood  forth  with  another  man's  lecture 
before  you  !  How  you  got  them  up  before- 
hand, with  that  Scotch  minister  to  coach 

you ! " 

^^I  often  think — I  shall  never  lecture — 
any  n;iore.  Bob."  He  looked  inquiringly  at 
Lord  Eobert  as  he  spoke. 
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*^  Nonsense,  nonsense  !  "  exclaimed  Lord 
Kobert,  in  reply.  **  What  do  you  mean, 
man  ?  You'll  be  all  right  when  that  congh 
of  yours  gets  well ;  "  then,  knowing  that  it 
was  unfeeling  to  make  light  of  what  was  so 
serious,  he  added,  **  We  shall  be  in  town  in 
a  week  or  so,  and  then  you  can  have  more 
advice  about  it." 

**And  it's  such  a  little  cough,"  said  the 
poor  young  fellow.  '^But  sometimes  I 
feel  so  weak,  Bob,  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  I  feel — almost  as  if  I  was  going— 
to  cry.'* 

"Why,  there's  my  brother,  in  his  dog- 
cart," exclaimed  Lord  Kobert,  suddenly 
turning  his  back  and  speaking  hurriedly. 
Look  !  he's  coming  through  the  lodge  gates. 
I'll  meet  him.  He'll  take  you  up ;  he  can 
easily  drive  over  the  clover,  and  it  has  done 
raining." 

**  Poor  Peep  !  "  was  his  comment  on  the 
conversation  as  he  strode  on.     "  I  like  that 
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fellow,  and  felt  almost,  when  he  said  that, 
as  if  I  could  have  cried  too." 

Some  hours  after  that  time  there  was 
great  surprise  and  much  regret,  as  well  as 
discomfort,  in  Hannah  Dill's  late  home,  for 
the  three  Mr.  de  Berengers,  with  their  aunt 
Sarah,  and  also  Amabel  and  Delia,  drove  up, 
luggage  and  all,  in  two  flies,  and  the  door 
was  opened  to  them  by  JoUiffe,  who  informed 
them  that  Mrs.  Snaith  had  not  returned 
home  at  the  appointed  time,  but  that  a 
telegram  had  been  received  from  her.  '^  And 
what  it  means,  sir,  and  what  Mrs.  Snaith 
can  be  thinking  of  to  act  so  by  you,  and 
when  there's  so  much  extra  work  too,  I, 
that  know  her  so  well,  can  no  more  tell,'* 
said  Mrs.  Jolliffe,  ^'than  I  can  fly.  The 
telegram  is  on  your  study  table,  sir." 

Thither  the  party  proceeded. 

The  telegram  was  dated  from  some  little 
junction  that  none  of  the  party  had  ever 
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heard  of.  Mrs.  Dill  had  found  opportunity 
to  send  it  off  while  Uzziah  bought  the  food 
which  had  been  eaten  under  the  cart-shed. 
After  the  due  direction,  to  ^' Mrs.  Jolliffe, 
at  the  Eev.  Felix  de  Berenger's,"  etc.,  it 
ran  as  follows  : — 

*'Dear  Friend, 

^^  I  am  that  hurried  that  you  must 
excuse  mistakes.  I  could  not  come  home 
last  night.  I  never  do  expect  to  see  you 
again,  nor  get  back  to  my  place.  Give  my 
dear  love  to  the  precious  young  ladies." 

*'  She  must  have  paid  two  shillings  for 
this,"  exclaimed  Sarah. 

Tears  were  rolling  down  Amabel's  cheeks. 
'^  Mamsey  gone — Mamsey,"  she  almost 
whispered.  '^  Shall  I  never  see  Mamsey 
any  more  ?  " 

^^  I  don't  believe  it !  "  exclaimed  Delia, 
indignantly.       ''  She    never    would    be    so 
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unkind.'*  Then  Delia  began  to  sob  and 
cry,  and  came  to  kiss  Felix  and  lean  on 
his  shoulder,  and  beg  him  to  say  he  was 
sure  that  Mamsey  would  soon  come  back 
again. 

"  My  dears,  my  dear  girls  !  "  cried  Sarah. 
'*  Mrs.  Snaith  was  certainly  a  most  kind  and 
attentive  nurse  to  you;  but  really,  to  cry 
about  her  suddenly  leaving  you,  is  too 
much.     Perhaps " 

^^Well,  what,  'perhaps,'  Cousin  Sarah?" 
sobbed  Delia.  "  Do  you  mean,  perhaps 
she'll  come  back  again  ?  " 

Dick  all  this  time  was  devoured  with 
jealousy,  and  Amias  wished  devoutly  that 
Amabel  would  come  and  lean  so  on  his 
shoulder. 

*'  And  I  was  cross  to  her  the  day  before 
yesterday,"  sobbed  the  repentant  Delia. 
'^  I  said  she  hadn't  ironed  my  flounce  nicely. 
Oh,  Coz,  do  say  you're  sure  she's  coming 
back  again!  " 
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Here  Amabel  melted  into  tears  anew^ 
and  both  the  girls,  as  by  one  impulse^ 
darted  out  of  the  study  and  rushed  upstairs 
to  their  own  bedroom  to  cry  together. 

Poor  bereaved  mother !  Those  were  the 
only  tears  her  children  ever  shed  for  her, 
and  she  never  knew  even  of  those. 

Amabel  and  Delia  came  down  to  supper 
looking  so  sad,  that  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Snaith's  sudden  withdrawal  was  avoided  as 
by  one  consent;  but  whether  Sarah  could 
have  refrained  from  it  if  she  had  not  already 
exhausted  her  vocabulary  of  blame  on  the 
poor  absentee,  may  well  be  doubted. 

"Yes!"  she  exclaimed,  as  the  two  poor 
children,  clinging  together,  went  away  the 
moment  they  had  finished  their  meal.  "Yes, 
this  ought  to  show  you,  Amias,  how  wrong 
it  is  to  excite  the  feeHng  of  the  lower  classes 
about  temperance,  or  any  other  of  your 
modem  inventions." 

Amias  looked  amazed,  and  Sarah,  finding 
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herself   in   possession  of    the  house,   con- 
tinned — 

''Yes,  the  girls  told  me  when  they  came 
home  that  the  speech  Amias  made  agitated 
Mrs.  Snaith  to  that  degree,  that  she  actually 
fainted — fainted  dead  away — and  before  they 
could  get  her  to  revive,  she  moaned  most 
distressingly.  And  there  was  a  horrid  little 
lame  man,  all  the  time  she  was  insensible, 
who  told  the  most  terrible  anecdotes  about 
drunken  men  killing  their  wives.  Deha 
says  he  quite  frightened  her,  and  she  was 
thankful  when  Mrs.  Snaith  was  able  to  rise 
and  come  away.  So  now  Felix  has  lost  a 
most  excellent  domestic ;  and  very  likely  she 
has  gone  off,  under  a  mistaken  impression 
that  it's  her  duty  to  turn  temperance  lec- 
turer herself,  as  those  American  women  did." 

''  It's  not  in  her,"  said  Felix ;  ''  she  is  not 
that  kind  of  woman." 

But    Sarah   was    not    to    be    repressed. 
''  There  is  nothing  so  unhke  themselves," 
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she  continued,  ^^  that  people  will  not  do  it 
under  a  fanatical  impulse.  I  myself  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  lay  my  pearl  necklace 
in  the  plate  once,  when  that  bishop  (you 
know  his  name,  Felix;  I  forget  it) — that 
bishop  preached  about  money  for  the  Indian 
famine." 

"But  you  didn't  do  it,  aunt,  did  you?" 
asked  Dick. 

"  No.  Now,  Dick,  I  have  several  times 
pointed  out  to  you  that  you  should  never 
have  jokes  and  laugh  at  them  apart,  in  the 
presence  of  others.  Yes;  you  looked  at 
Amias  in  such  a  way  just  now,  that,  if  it 
had  not  chanced  that  I  was  talking  on  a 
serious  subject,  I  should  certainly  have 
thought  you  had  some  joke  about  me." 

END    OF   VOL.    II. 
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